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THE WONDER FLIGHT FROM EUROPE 


A Friend Who Met tlie Prince of Wales 



A Chieftain of the Biackfoot Indian Tribe In Canada who took part in the warm greeting 

of the Prince of Wales 


RABBITS FIND A 
KING’S PALACE 

Discovery at Windsor 

HOME OLDER THAN THE CON¬ 
QUEROR COMES TO LIGHT 

And Baliram, that great hunter—the 

wild ass 

Stamps over his head, but cannot break 

his sleep. " 

The striking lines' of an old Persian 
poet come to mind as we learn that mis¬ 
chievous rabbits, scratching and clawing 
at the earth near the rails of Windsor 
Great Park, have revealed relics of a 
dwelling long lost to sight, around, whose 
memory cling legend and myth, poem 
and romance. 

Rabbits have played havoc with many 
a deserted monument, burrowing be¬ 
neath and overthrowing pirecious relics 
of the past, but here in the King’s park 
they have brought to light a number of 
ancient tiles' arid other fragments which 
s$t antiquaries in the track of.their 
tunnels, and led to a grand discovery. 

Old Home of the Confessor 

A double moat has been revealed, and 
round it ancient tiles, hewn sandstone, 
and worked flints. The evidence so far 
collected is believed to prove that where 
the rabbits now burrow once stood the 
palace of Edward the Confessor, who 
died • in 1066, nine months before the 
coming of William'.the Conqueror. . 

There, in that old palace, the Confessor 
received the sick and stricken, and 
practised upon them faith-healing cures 
which were at tiiat time thought to be 
miracles. That-is as far as published in¬ 
formation on the matter goes at present, 
but the Children’s Newspaper must 
delve deeper while the experts are at 
work with their spades and mattocks. 

The old home of the Confessor was 
not the first palace reared upon that 
site, for the presence there of worked 
flints shows that the Stone Age man was 
there thousands of years before him. 

Known to Shakespeare 

Many successive homes must have 
stood there. Fables tell us of Saxon 
palaces on that very site, and they go 
even farther back than the Saxons. 

The place comes into our. earliest 
poetry, and it must have been well known 
to Shakespeare when he wrote the 
“ Merry Wives of-Windsor,” and de¬ 
picted .the revels at which Falstaff was 
thumped and pinched and tweaked by 
mimic fairies and mock sprites, in order 
that Queen Elizabeth might “ see the 
fat knight in love.” . 

. Now the rabbits have brought the 
palace fragments to light afresh,, and 
the stories back to memory, and it 
would all have pleased Darwin mightily. 
For while rabbits are destroyers and 
worms are sometimes - preservers of 
men’s buildings, he could never, surely 
have thought of rabbits as revealers 
of our ancient history. 


IN A PIT FOR 18 MONTHS 
End of a Long Search . 

After a'searcli going on for 18 months, 
the last body, has been recovered, from 
the Minnie Pit, Halmer End', in Stafford¬ 
shire, where, on January 12, ‘ 1918, 
there occurred one of the most."terrible 
disasters known in the record of mining. 
No fewer than ' 155 men perished 
miserably in a great explosion which 
wrecked the mine." 

It was impossible to recover all the 
bodies at the time. The work ' oi 
excavating for them -involved a year 
and a half of toil. Wearisome it must 
have been, for how often, during that 
long search, must the workers have 
despaired of finding the bodies of their lost 
comrades, and almost abandoned hope! 

But their efforts were in the end re¬ 
warded, and now the search is ended 
and the curtain rung down on the final 
act oi a long-drawn-out tragedy. 


STRUGGLE IN THE WILDS 
Snake and Mongoose Kill 
Each Other 

Into a little- out-of-the-way curio 
shop an interesting relic of Nature has 
found its way from India. - 

A .'snake four feet long engaged in' 
combat with a mongoose, an animal oi 
about the same size as our English fox. 

The snake lashed his lithe body in 
coils round the trunk of iris adversary, 
to crush the life out .of him. In . his 
deatli agony the'mongoose seized the 
snake’s head, which was near his own, 
in a powerful grip between his jaws, 
in all probability both animals died 
simultaneously ; they killed each other. 
The two have arrived, stuffed exactly as 
they died, in a naturalist’s shop. 

This true incident reminds one of the 
question : ‘‘If two snakes began eating 
each other at the tail, thus forming a 
circle, what would eventually happen ? ” 


SEEDS FROM 
PHARAOH’S TOMB 

Old Fable Revived 

WHEAT DOES NOT GROW AFTER 
THOUSANDS OF YEARS 

It is gravely reported in a London 
newspaper that a railway clerk in 
Derbyshire, at Wirksworth, has a plant 
growing in his garden from mnmniv 
seeds brought from Egypt. The 
Children’s Newspaper begs not to believe 
it. It cannot be so. 

If the seed of the plant was brought 
from Egypt and Is now growing, it 
was not real mummy seed, but modern 
seed ” sold /fraudulently by cunning 
Arabs or Egyptians, as is often done. 
Real mummy seed, buried with the 
Pharaohs thousands of years ago, does' 
not grow, and never has been known 
to grow,'in spite of all the stories. 

New Seeds with Old 

Of course, the people who rear these 
plants are,perfectly honest in believing 
that the seeds they plant are genuine 
mummy'seeds,• arid no doubt they are 
brought home from Egypt, and may 
even have been produced from a tomb 
or a mummy by artful Arabs, who 
know.how the Western European loves 
a scientific marvel. 

Professor Henslow, who has gone into 
the whole question most thoroughly, is 
emphatic that all stories of mummy 
wheat having grown are utterly false. 

Twelve grains received from Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, the great Egyptian 
scholar, were once planted and flourished 
exceedingly, and this was taken by 
many as conclusive proof that mummy 
wheat would grow. Some further grains • 
were obtained from him, however, and 
these were found' to have maize mixed 
with them, a seed that was quite un¬ 
known till the discovery of America. 

True Mummy Wheat 

On the" other hand, many instances 
are on record of indisputably ancient 
seeds being planted, but not germinat¬ 
ing. The reason is quite simple. After 
a few years a seed is absolutely’dead, 
and microscopic examinations show 
that the embryo is utterly' destroy'ed. 

True mummy wheat is sold under 
guarantee of the Egy’ptian Government, 
but it is absolutely’ without life. 11 
has never yet been found possible to 
retain life in wheat for more than five 
years. When the submarine campaign 
was at its height, enormous harvests 
of corn, which we could not ship, 
collected in Australia, and the farmers 
there were' seized with panic, fearing 
that the good grain would rot. 

We sent Professor Lefroy’ from 
London to reassure them. “ Go or. 
growing corn,” he said. “ I guarantee 
that it will safely stack for five years.” 
Five yeais was the maximum period 
lie could promise, yet the wheat from 
Egyptian tombs is supposed, by the 
credulous to have a life of 5000 years ! 
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DELIVERER OF 
JERUSALEM 

ALLENBY HOME TO HELP 
THE STATESMEN 


Greatest Victor of the War 
SYRIA AND ITS FUTURE 



Field-Marshal Allenby, who has come 
home from the East to help to untangle 
the threads of government in the lands 
he has conquered, has a difficult task, 
but he isiusttlic man 
to deal "with dead¬ 
locks, and it is a 
deadlock that is now 
keeping the Arab 
world in a state oi 
unrest, and raising a 
small cloud of mis¬ 
trust on the horizons 
of Great Britain and 
France. 

The problem ot 
Syria for our country 
is how we, who have 
conquered the country from Turkey, 
and now occupy most of it with our 
armies, but do not in the least desire to 
keep it, can bring about a friendly 
agreement between our friends the 
French and our friends the Arabs. 


Lord AiienDy 


■The French have long claimed that 
they have a “ sphere of influence ” in 
Syria, and we have acknowledged their 
claim as coming before the claims of 
any other European nation. 

Our Debt to the Arabs 

But what about the Arabs ? They 
form the larger part of the inhabitants of 
a tract of country promised to them 
when they helped us to turh out the 
Turks from northern Arabia, Mesopota¬ 
mia, Palestine, and Damascus. They 
have been our faithful allies, and they 
trust our word. They are the natural 
inheritors of the government of con¬ 
siderable tracts of country from which 
the Turkish intruders and conquerors 
have been driven by the joint efforts of 
the Arabs and ourselves. In that cam¬ 
paign France gave scarcely any help, and 
the Arabs were invaluable. 


By the Treaty of Peace the people 
of Syria, if not regarded as yet quite 
able, to govern themselves, have a right 
to choose the country that shall help 
them to establish a just government. 

Friends of Both Sides 

The Arabs, first of all, do not want 
anyone to help them ; ahd, secondly, 
if they must have assistance, they do not 
want it from the French, except in a 
small district in the Mountains of Leba¬ 
non. As friends of both sides, with no 
'purpose of our own to serve, but wishing 
only to make a lasting Peace as it is out¬ 
lined in the Treaty of Paris, and yet hold¬ 
ing the scales in our hands because we arc 
in possession of the land and they are 
not-'-our position is delicate and per¬ 
plexing, and Allenby came over to help. 

One who .was. with him in Palestine 
writes of him: 

Allenby- succeeded where even 
Napoleon failed. I believe a thousand 
years from now historians will rank 
him with Joshua, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander the Great, Titus, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Saladin, and other 
mighty conquerors who have led their 
hosts across the Plains of Sharon and 
Armageddon ; and they will write his 
name at the head of the list. 

The Soldier’s Hero 


Judge him as you will, Allenby 
is a great personality. To the British 
soldiers " Bull ” Allenby is their hero. 

They have seen him, wringing with 
perspiration, pulling on ropes to save 
endangered boats on the Dead Sea, with 
stark naked Australians hanging on to 
lire same ropes. They have seen him 
lying under his motor car white over with 
oozy slime, scooping quicksand with his 
hands from round the wheels. 

Happy is the country in perilous 
times that has such nvm to lead its cause. 


TWO LITTLE BITS 

OF HOLLAND 
What Should Be Done 
With Them ? 

CAN ANTWERP BE GIVEN 
A ROAD TO SEA ? 

The international mischief-makers 
have been trying diligently to cause 
strife between Belgium and Holland, 
but there is a good hope that both 
nations will take a sensible course and 
reach a' reasonable agreement. 

Tiie difficulty is that Holland possesses 
land on both sides: of the River Scheldt, 
the entrance to Antwerp, and because of 
that she Claims it is her river, and debars 
the warships of any nation to enter it. 

The great port of Antwerp is there¬ 
fore, in a military sense, cut off from 
the sea. It is a river port with the 
mouth of the river controlled by Holland. 
From this Holland gets no advantage 
for herself, and Beigium suffers. 

Also, farther inland, not far from 
Liege, a strip of Holland, Dutch 
Limburg, separates Belgium from Ger¬ 
many, and at any time the' Germans 
might burst across this narrow Dutch 
strip.and invade Belgium. -. The Belgians 
say, this strip leaves both Holland, and 
Belgium open to an cncriiy who might 
strike suddenly and swiftly, and that if 
Beigium had it both Belgium and 
Holland could be made safer. But the 
Limburgers do not wish to leave 
Holland and join Belgium. 

It now seems that both countries are 
prepared to discuss these difficult posi¬ 
tions in a quite peaceful and friendly 
spirit, and to come to an understanding 
that will make them both safer and 
freer, giving Antwerp better access to the 
sea and Limburg greater security. 


OLDEST MAN KNOWN 

Who is the world's oldest .man ? 
That cannot be decided with certainly ^ 
for who knows .how old a few men may 
be in out-of-the-way countries like 
Central China and mountainous Tibet ?. 

But in the countries that keep 
statistics no one is known older than, a 
Kentucky man, John Shell, who claims 
to be 131, and to have a daughter aged 
97. Fie still sees well, and has recently 
been amusing himself by going to a 
circus; but his hearing is not good. He 
keeps up a keen interest in politics, and 
means to vote at the next election. 
We hope he will vote straight. 

A FIGHT IN THE DEPTHS 
OF THE SEA 
Scene in Tobermory Bay 

Tobermory Bay, between Oban* and' 
Skye, isjiaving more than its fair share 
of sensations. At last divers are bring¬ 
ing up a few remains of the Spanish 
galleon wrecked there in- the-Spanish 
Armada, but it is not yet clear that they 
will find treasure to repay the search. 

Nor will they be in love with" the 
work if they have adventures like that 
of Diver Mackenzie, who was attacked 
while at the bottom of the sea by a 
giant conger, 15 feet long. The diver, 
of course, had his airpipe and his life¬ 
line to preserve from accident, and in 
his hand was a hosepipe, when ■ the 
conger turned on him, lashing pt him 
with its tail, trying to twist itself round 
his body, and snapping at his hands, 
while lie warded it off as well as lie could 
with liis hosepipe—a poor weapon in 
such a, struggle. 

The conger also stirred up the bottom, 
and so screened itself from view when 
the diver became the attacker. 

With true Scottish persistence Mac¬ 
kenzie signalled to be taken to the 
surface of the sea, and then, armed with 
a spear, returned to the fray. But the 
conger had changed its grounds, and 
could not be found. 


MAMMOTH & MASTODON 
Flash of Light on the Dark Past 

In all parts of the world the bones of 
extinct races of animals are .unearthed 
at intervals,"and fell faintly of the days 
before recorded history. The latest 
example comes, from Homer, in Ontario, 
where the bones of a mastodon have 
been brought to light. 

The mastodons were a race of fierce 
elephants living for many ages over a 
large part of flic world, and then perish¬ 
ing utterly after man came. Early 
man was its dangerous enemy. 

The skull of a mammoth, a contem¬ 
porary of the mastodon ‘ in its later 
years, has been found in some dredging 
operations at Denham. It is said to 
be 70,000 years old. 

BRIGHT GIRLS OF STREATHAM 

Our Congratulations to the Hither- 
field Road L.C.C. School, at Streatliam, 
on the winning of all the prizes any 
school could get in the South London 
Schoolgirls’ Tennis Championship. 

Marjorie Sharp won the Chamjjionship 
racquet; Beatrice Wenham, Muriel 
Elliott, Marjorie' Sharp, and Edith 
Ayton won the Senior Tennis Shield ; 
and Phyllis Hare, Hazel Emerson, 
Florence Perry, and Gwendoline Barth¬ 
olomew won the Junior Tennis Shield. 

The photographs of all these successful 
players appear on our last page, and we 
are gladtopublishsuchabriglitgroup of 
outdoor girls.Bright indoors,too,we hope! 


FALL THROUGH A CLIFF 

Lillie Newman, of Plumstead, has had 
a wonderful escape. She was playing 
on the cliff at Pegwell Bay, aiid, jumping 
down to a wooden stair, slipped through 
an opening and fell to the foot of the 
cliff 20 yards below. 

Though she was badly bruised all 
over, no bones were broken, and Lillie 
was able to go to her holiday home by 
motor-car. Portrait on paze 12 



The heat that bursts out ot the earth, which 
Sir Charles Parsons proposes to tap. 
See next column 


FLYING DOWN A MOTOR 
How to Catch a Speed Maniac 

At Los Angeles, in California, tiie 
town was disturbed by a foolish motorist 
racing through the suburbs at sixty 
miles an hour. A police officer on a 
motor-cycle pursued the offender, but was 
compelled to stop through engine trouble. 

Happily Ins breakdown took place by 
an air station, and, having been an air 
pilot, the officer obtained the use 01 an 
aeroplane and set out after the speed 
maniac at ninety'miles an hour. He 
overtook the culprit, landed two miles 
ahead of him, and as the motorist slowed 
down, thinking there had been a flying 
accident on the road, the officer came 
forward and arrested him. 


DREAM OF SCIENCE 

CAN WE HARNESS THE 
FIRES IN THE EARTH ? 

Proposed Hole 12 Miles Deep 
HOW IT MIGHT BE BORED 

Sir Charles Parsons has been dreaming 
and telling of his dreams. 

It is a long dream. He first declared 
it fifteen years ago, and he has been 
telling it again at the British Asso¬ 
ciation. It is that, with other sources of 
energy , waning or difficult of access, 
we should apply to Mother Earth for 
energy, mine .12 miles down into her 
stony bosom,, tap the tremendous heat 
stored there, and convert it into power 
to drive machinery for the work of 
mankind. 

He has had other dreams, and one of 
them takes material form in the steam 
turbine, which drives ships through 
every sea, an invention which another 
authority now tells us must be applied to 
locomotive engines and all other steam- 
driven mechanism if the steam engine 
is to survive. 

Deepest Hole yet Bored 

So that we listen with deep respect 
to anything Sir Charles Parsons advises. 
Besides, his plan has already been put 
into execution on a modified scale in 
Italy, where engineers have sunk shafts, 
reached the heat of the volcanic strata, 
and lighted towns and provided the 
energy necessary for a thousand agencies 
from tiie natural source. 

But now Sir Charles proposes to out¬ 
run anything yet accomplished. The 
deepest mine in the world descends but 
a mile, and Sir Charles proposes to go 
down twelve times as far. The project 
could not be carried out in-our lifetime, 
for he estimates that the work would 
occupy 85 years, and cost £5,000,000. 

Yet what a splendid vision it is, this 
boring into the earth’s fiery heart to 
win from darkness and gloomy terror 
power to make life bright and easy for 
us above ground. 

Can it be Done ? 

Could it be done ? Many men have 
said that it is impossible, because of the 
great heat making life unendurable 
below, and because of the tremendous 
air pressure which, they think, would 
make existence impossible for the men 
engaged in the mining. We have Sir 
Charles’s original figures, and here they 
are, showing the depths, the time in 
years required to bore them, and the 
Fahrenheit degrees ot heat which would 
probably be found at each stage : 


Depth 

Years 

Heat 

smiles 

.. 10 .... 

122 

4 miles 

.. 25 - 

L 52 

8 miles 

• • 55 - 

212 

12 miles 

.. S 5 .... 

27'2 


Sir Charles abides by his figures, but 
since he first worked them out he lias 
consulted great experts, and is assured 
that the boring could probably be 
carried out in limestone at a depth 
of 15 miles, while in granite a depth 
of 30 miles might even be attained. 

Nero’s Old Dream 

The work would be done in half-mile 
stages, with' air-locks at each stage, so 
that the men would toil in comfort as do 
divers in deep seas. The heat in the 
interior of the earth would be led away 
to the surface, and to keep the sur¬ 
roundings of the bore cool, holes would 
be driven into the surrounding strata, 
and icc-cold brine circulated. 

The idea is stupendous and heroic, 
and we see some of its fruits in Italy, 
where many schemes on the same 
principle are pfanned. It requires 
courage and confidence to propound a 
plan which cannot be carried out in less 
than eighty years, but it toolf three 
centuries or more to bring the Panama 
Canal into being, and Nero’s dream of 
the Corinth Canal was not deemed 
feasible for nearly 2000 years. 
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The Children's Newspaper 


NEW TALES OF 
THE DUMB WORLD 

CHARLIE OF YPRES 
Dog that Caught a Flying Bird 
CATCHING TWO FISHES AT ONCE 

' Many readers have sent’ in natural history 
stories from their experience this j'ear, and we 
gladly publish more of these. 

Adria Beever, Kempsey, Worcester, writes: 

In the spring I saw a great tit's nest 
in a most curious position. A large 
forcing-frame had at one end a stove 
with a tall iron pipe that acted as a 
chimney. On the top of the pipe was 
a tin structure to prevent the rain 
running down into the fire in the winter. 

In spite of the fact that there was only 
just room enough for the bird to pass 
the tit built its nest at least 2 1 feet 
down the pipe. Of course, there was no 
fire in the stove or the bird would har e 
been smoked out. It must have been 
very difficult to arrange the nesting 
materials so that they did not slide 
down to the bottom of the pipe. 

However, nine eggs were laid, and the 
young birds were reared, They must 
have found it very difficult to get out 
of the pipe. 

Two Mice and Two Fish at Once 

A clergyman reports the catching of 
two mice in one trap at the same time. 

An Ulster boy, who is one of our readers, 
while fishing recently had a curious catch 
with a bait that he had not planned. 

He had hooked a small trout about 
three inches long when a large fish of 
the same species darted on the little 
trout and swallowed it at a gulp. The 
lad then, by cautious tactics, safely 
landed the larger fish, weighing a pound. 
In swallowing its smaller neighbour it 
had hooked itself beyond escape ! 

Douglas Wolveridge, of Ampthill, writes : 

My uncle has told me of a hedgehog 
that always came to his house at night, 
and he fed it. One night he forgot it, 
but, finding no food, it rattled the plate 
with its spines till he heard it and fed it. 

The War Goose 

Raymond Allen, Balham Hill, S.W., writes : 

Father was quite pleased to see the 
photograph of an old acquaintance on 
the back page of the Children’s News¬ 
paper of September C—one of the geese 
now being cared for at the Zoo. 

In a letter written near Ypres in 
February of last year father told us all 
about Charlie, which is the name the 
gander answers to. 

He said Charlie was very much 
attached to the cook, and at bedtime 
refused to stay in his portion of the 
cellar of the chateau then in use as a 
cook-house unless with lighted candle 
the cook accompanied him to beck 

Ivy Hill, of Wentworth Cottage, Virginia 
Water, commenting on our story of a cat, says : 

I have a cat that catches stoats, 
moles, rats, and rabbits. If he catches 
them near the house he brings them in 
alive and unhurt, and when he does this 
I take them from him and they scamper 
off apparently none the worse. I have 
known him play with grass snakes. He 
seldom catches birds. But I have a 
wire-haired terrier who, on the lawn one 
day, jumped several feet in the air and 
caught a jay that was flying low. 

Mother Hen 

A Stockport correspondent writes : 

One summer one of the mother-birds 
of our tame canaries reared only one of 
a brood, and left off feeding that after 
about a week, and began to build a 
fresh nest. So we decided-to feed it 
ourselves. 

We had a very tame hen sitting on 
four eggs, so we popped the little mite 
in beside her, as the trouble was to keep 
it warm. The hen seemed to like the 
arrangement, and allowed us to take the 
fledgling out to feed many times a day 
without moving a feather. It stayed 
with its foster-mother until two days 
before the eggs were hatched. 


BOYS AND GIRLS COME OUT TO PLAY 



Winners oi Junior Tennis Shield The Racquet Champion Winners ot Senior Tennis Shield 

THE WINNING) QIRLS OF A STREATHAM SCHOOL WHO CARRIED OFF ALL THE 
CHIEF PRIZES IN SOUTH LONDON TENNIS. See page Two 



Education on the Spot IVlarylebone Schoolboys Take a Lesson on the Qoodwin Sands 



Harvest Home 


Sow in the morn thy seed, At eve hold not thy hand; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed ; Broadcast it o’er the land. 
And duly shall appear, In verdure, beauty, strength, 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, AncTthe full corn at length. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY 


THE LAMB ON THE 
PRECIPICE 

PATHETIC TALE FROM 
IRELAND 

Poor Dumb Creature in Peril 
for Six Weeks 

NOBODY TO SAVE IT 

For six weeks, not long ago, an 
animal tragedy was dragging its. slow 
length along in the North of Ireland. 

Midway between Londonderry an 1 
Coleraine, where the railway skirts tin 
coast under the steep cliffs of Downhill, 
a black-faced lamb was observed to ba 
imprisoned on a narrow grassy ledge 
about half-way down the cliff. 

A hundred feet above it towered the 
precipitous cliff ; a hundred feet below 
was the railway and the Atlantic Ocean 
How the lamb came to be there can 
only be imagined. Either it must have 
fallen over the edge and lodged safely 
on the ledge, or it must have scrambled 
down by zig-zagging across the rugged 
face of the cliff. But, however it came 
there, it could not find its way back. 

The Watchers Talk and Wonder 

Day by day, as the trains passed along 
the line, the predicament of the little 
black-faced sheep was the subject of 
eager- watching and earnest conversa¬ 
tion, for it could be seen quite plainly. 

At first the lamb seemed content with 
its fresh pasturage, probably uncropped 
before by any sheep since the rock rose 
out of the sea. It had no foreboding, 
poor creature, of what would happen 
when all the grass on the ledge had been 
eaten ; but the human watchers won¬ 
dered and talked. 

So constant was the talk that its 
echoes reached London, until the K.S.P. 
C.A. asked, as weeks went by and food 
grew scantier and the sheep’ was man-' 
ifestlv starving, why nothing was done 
to rescue it. The wonder of that still 
remains. 

How it Could Have Been Saved 

The ledge was only too feet below the 
summit or above the railway level, and 
what is ioo feet ? Only half as far 
again as the length of a cricket pitch 
between the wickets. At many places 
round the coast men will lower each 
other by ropes much farther than that 
to get birds’ eggs from nests in the 
crannies of rocks ; and, as for climbing 
from below, there is hardly a hillside 
of any length that a practised crag- 
climber would not find a way up for 
thirty or forty yards. A rocket appara¬ 
tus would have flung a rope right over 
the top of the hill, and wherever a rope 
will go a man can climb. 

But no one ventured to come down or 
to go up to the poor lamb, and the little 
creature cropped the last of its scanty 
herbage and began to pine nearer and 
nearer to death. The shepherd talked 
of descending by ropes, but was said to 
be dissuaded by the police, who fancied 
the danger was equal to suicide. 

Too Late 

So no one climbed. Everybody 
talked and watched, and the lamb pined 
and pined, till its misery grew too great 
for the sympathetic Irish folks to bear ; 
and then, at thirty-odd yards’ distance, 
fire was -opened with-n -rifle to end the- 
poor creature’s sufferings. It was lamed, 
but not killed, and so it lay on its 
perilous edge more helpless than ever. 

Then, at last, a young man started 
the climb from below, reached the ledge, 
put the emaciated sufferer out of its 
misery, and himself descended safely. 

Why what was done at last could not 
have been done at first is an unanswer¬ 
able question. There are scores of 
amateur cliff-climbers who would will¬ 
ingly have taken their holiday in 
Northern Ireland, climbed that cliff, and 
put an end to the slow suffering of that 
tortured animal by rescuing it alive. 
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WHO SHALL RULE 
TYROL? 

Italy Disappoints Her 
Friends 

CLAIMING AN UNWILLING 
PEOPLE 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The Republic of Austria has won the 
sympathy of all good people by its 
acceptance of the desperate situation 
in which it found itself at the end of 
the war; its behaviour was a good 
example to all the smaller nations at the 
Peace Conference. The Austrians have 
always been distinguished by good 
manners, and the change of fortune for 
the worse has not altered them. 

That, however, is not the reason why 
many people who know the country are 
feeling a special sympathy with them 
now. Their manners were sure to be 
good. What is felt is that, as regards 
one' part of their territory, they have 
been badly treated. 

Tyrol is a little country, hot unlike 
Switzerland in its general character, 
which has preserved its spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and separation wliile heartily 
joining the Austrian Empire. 

A Union of Goodwill 

Unlike some other parts of Austria, 
Tyrol has been glad to be Austrian. It 
has accepted the Hapsburg family as its 
monarch by choice, and the Austrian 
reigning house and Austrian people have 
always admitted willingly the right of 
the Tyrolese -to have their own institu¬ 
tions. The position has been similar to 
the union between Wales and England 
—a union of good-w’ill between a smaller 
and a larger people, with mutual satis¬ 
faction, notwithstanding considerable 
difference of race. 

Now a part of Southern Tyrol that is 
unquestionably Tyrolese in _ spirit and 
Austrian in sympathy is being "wrested 
from Austria and attached to Italy. The 
claim is a part of the Italian plan of 
seizing territory which has turned feeling_ 
against'Italy more than her old admirers 
could ever have conceived possible. 

The Frontier Line 

The British race has been in heartiest 
Sympathy with the Italian wish for unity; 
and a population predominantly Italian 
has been, living in the southern valleys 
of Tyrol, where the Austrian government 
was an interloper. 

But that does not apply right up to the 
frontier line which the Italians have 
claimed and which the Peace Treaty has 
granted. There a part of Tyrol that is 
strongly Tyrolese in feeling, German in 
speech, and anti-Italian in sentiment, 
is being given to Italy. 

Why is this ? The reason for giving 
these loyal Tyrolese away is because the 
Italians have determined to have a fron¬ 
tier line favourable to defence by them¬ 
selves and unfavourable to the Austrians. 

Affecting Farewell in Parliament 

' At the very moment when all reason 
for disagreement with Austria might 
very easily have been removed by 
dividing the land between the two 
countries in accordance with the wishes 
of a the‘ people there, the Italians have 
ddde to whole valleys of Tyrolese the 
very wrong' which Austria did to Italy 
When she had the power. They have 
tried to absorb a reluctant people. 

The farewell of the Tyrolese members 
of jhe Austrian Parliament was a most 
affecting scene, in which Austrians and 
Tyrolese alike pledged themselves to an 
undying friendship, and hope of re-union. 

Of ’ course the Southern Tyrolese, 
who hate the thought of being Italian 
and are and j always have been com¬ 
pletely loyal to Austria, will appeal to 
the League of Nations for justice. But 
they are few, and Austria is now weak, 
and Italy is large and ambitious, and it 
is unpleasant to see this ■ insistence by 
IialyLon claims which call for natural 
resentmentby.her friends. 


RIDE ON THE CLOUDS 

TO PARIS 

. . « 

Thoughts in an Aeroplane 
WHAT A PRETTY PLAYGROUND 
EARTH IS! 

By Harold Begbie 

The other day I flew to Paris in a 
Handley Page aeroplane big enough to 
hold fifteen people. 

As I sat in my wickerwork arm-cliair, 
looking out of the little window at my 
side, two thoughts came to me, which 
have grown stronger and stronger since 
I returned to earth. 

The first-thought was this. 

I was flying through the air, and the 
earth below me was flying through the 
ether. I looked down on the earth, 
which is so beautiful and so friendly, 
and realised with a new sense of wonder 
and rapture the miracle of her flight 
through the invisible ether. 

1 Circle of 365 Days 

I thought of all her great mountain 
ranges, many of them thousands of feet 
higher s than the Handley Page was 
flying, and of her wide oceans stretching 
for thousands and thousands of miles; 
and of her vast deserts of sand, and of 
her dense forests, her deep jungles, her 
hills and valleys, her cities and towns, 
her proud buildings and her multitu¬ 
dinous civilisations ; and I thought of 
all these things swinging in a , terrific 
circle of 365 days round the sun, and 
turning at, every second of the night 
and day, round and round, round and 
round, like a boy’s top on the pavements 
of London—and beneath them and 
around them nothingness —nothing but 
invisible ether. ! • 

What is Motion ? 

Think of the flight of this huge earth 
through apparent nothingness. Think 
of it held in its place simply by a thing 
we call Motion, and sustained by some 
mysterious thing we call Ether—through 
which a little child can pass its hand 
without feeling anything. 

Well, that is miracle enough to set us 
thinking lor the rest of our days, for 
not the greatest man who ever lived 
lias been able even to conceive how 
Motion began, nor can the greatest 
scientist understand liow there is such a 
thing as direction in movement. 

And this was my second thought. 

From the air everything on the earth 
looks small. A field full of sheep looks 
like a lawn covered.with slugs. A street of 
houses looks like an architect’s cardboard 
model. Trees become shrubs. Horses 
become cats. Ships become toys. Lakes 
become puddles. Men become dwarfs. 

If Parliament Met in the Air 

And, as everything becomes small, 
everything becomes extraordinarily 
pretty and tender. In looking down 
on a street of houses you cannot believe 
that anyone living there is cruel. It is 
all like a nursery floor spread out with 
Noah’s arks, toy shops, toy houses, and 
toy farms. That anyone living there 
should be brutal, or fierce, or selfish, or 
unkind, seems the very height of im¬ 
possibility. You say to yourself, what 
a pretty playground it is ! How happy 
everybody must be down there ! 

And as we roared our way through 
the invisible air, flying above the gentle 
and tender beauty of England, I thought 
to myself that all Parliaments should 
meet in the air, and that all quarrelsome 
people should be taken up in flying 
machines to settle their disputes, because 
when once you get above the earth 
everything unkind seems absurd, and 
every difficulty about putting life right 
becomes quite easy. 


SKY VISITORS 

Two Newcomers in the 
Telescopes 

COMETS THAT ADD A MITE TO 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

In the September sky the astronomers, 
peering through their telescopes, can 
now discern two comets. 

One has been seen before, and is 
called Kopf’s comet, after the observer 
who found it in 1906. It is now going 
away from the Sun, and cannot now 
become one of those brilliant apparitions 
which all can see and wonder at. It 
can only be picked out as it moves along 
its appointed path, which the astrono¬ 
mers have mapped in advance, with the 
aid of a good telescope. 

. So also with the second comet, which 
was discovered at Harvard University 
last month, and was afterwards seen' 
from the Nice Observatory, travelling 
rather quickly northward through the 
constellation of Pegasus. That also is 
far too dim and tiny for unaided vision ; 
and no astronomer could tell whether it 
would ever become bright enough for the 
eye to see it without a telescope. 

Learning From a Comet 

Why, then, do the observatories so 
eagerly watch for and so assiduously 
follow the tracks of these small visitors ? 
The reason is that the unobtrusive little 
comet which comes and goes with 
nothing more than a brief obituary 
notice in the papers ‘contributes its mite 
to the sum of human knowledge. 

After it has gone, and all the details 
of its movements are put together, some 
mathematical astronomer sits down to 
the grim task of calculating what is its 
path through space. He finds, after 
many weeks of hard work, whether it is 
likely to return in five or six years, or 
whether its outward journey from the 
Sun will take it to the farthest limits of 
the solar system beyond Neptune, and so 
delay its return for hundreds of years. 

Stone Fragments of Space 

He finds whether it is a comet which 
belongs to the “ family of Jupiter ’’ ; 
that is to say, to the comets which go 
round Jupiter, compelled to take that 
course by the giant planet’s attraction. 
He may also be able to form an opinion 
on that disputed question as to whether 
the comet can have come into the solar 
system from the outer darkness of space. 

When a comet comes near enough to 
show its tail a new set of questions 
arises. Roughly, we know what a 
comet is. It is a shoal of fragments 
which have not yet coalesced into a 
solid body or been captured so as to 
form a moon, little or big, of a planet. 

A 250-Ton Tail 

But, it may be asked, what would 
happen if a comet hit the Earth ? If it 
were only one five-thousandth part as 
heavy as the Earth it would break the 
Earth to pieces. But a comet is incom¬ 
parably smaller than that. An astrono¬ 
mer once said that most comets could be 
packed into a portmanteau. That is 
rather an under-estimate, but if the Earth 
were to go charging right through a 
comet’s tail,, the utmost weight of tail 
that could fall on our globe would not 
weigh mere than 250 tons. 

The tail was once thought to be a 
luminous gas, which was blown back by 
the pressure of light from the Sun, as the 
comet approached within the influence 
of the Sun’s rays beating on it; but it is 
now believed to consist of extraordinarily 
small particles of matter, which begin to 
glow as they receive a kind of electric 
chatge from the Sun, 

These particles are so small that a 
million would not weigh down the balance 
pan of the finest scale ever made. A 
hundred and fifty millions placed close 
together, would not stretch an inch; and 
they are far from being close together. 
In fact the “ atmosphere ’’ of a comet 
is only one million-million-million-mill¬ 
ionth part as dense as hydrogen. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

PLATO OF ATHENS AND 
PASTEUR OF FRANCE 

How a Scientist Paid the 
Indemnity to Germany 

A BOY WHO PAINTED DOGS 

Sept. 28. Louis Pasteur died at Paris. 1893 
29. The New River first flowed into London, 16 13 
33. Lord Roberts born at Cawnpore, 1832 
Oct. 1. Sir Edwin Landseer died at London, 1873 

2. Aristotle died at CHalcis, B.C. 322 

3. Thirteen months’ siege of Leyden ended, 1574 

4. St. Francis of Assisi died near Assisi, 1226 

A ristoti.e, one of the greatest thinkers 
**“ of Ancient Greece and of the whole 
world, studied thought and science at 
the stage they had reached in his day, 
and classified and expounded the differ¬ 
ent realms of knowledge, so that more 
than 'any other man he represents the 
full range of Greek thought. 

Plato’s Brilliant Pupil 

Aristotle became Plato’s pupil in 
Athens, at the age of 18, and con¬ 
tinued a student, varied by teaching 
oratory and politics, for 20 years, but 
left Athens after Plato’s death. Later, 
he became t-utor to Alexander the Great. 

Then he returned to Athens, formed 
the school known as the Lyceum, and 
taught wisdom in many branches for 
twelve years, but found it advisable to 
withdraw to Asia Minor when Athens 
became unfriendly towards him as one 
associated with Maccdon. In Asia Minor 
he died, aged 62. 

The tone of Aristotle’s mind was 
scientific. He tried to base his teachings 
on facts, though he also studied theories, 
that is, ideas. His writings, which come 
to us in fragmentary and confused 
forms, were translated into Arabic, and 
from Arabic into Latin, and for centuries 
were accepted as the higli-water mark 
of knowledge. Now they represent an 
early stage in knowledge. 

Fight Against a Terrible Scourge 

T ours pasteur, the greatest modern 

' French scientist, was born late in 
1822. At first a noted professor, teaching 
chemistry, he became intensely inter¬ 
ested in the infinitely little things that 
live chiefly in moistures, such as water, 
wine, and the blood—micro-organisms, 
as they arp called, or bacteria. 

At that time France was suffering 
great loss through diseases affecting the 
vine and its produce, and the silkworm. 
Pasteur’s experiments enabled these 
diseases to be combatted. 

It was said that his discoveries were 
worth to France more than the indem¬ 
nity imposed by Germany in 1871, which 
was £200,000,000. 

Then he turned to a study of the 
terrible disease of hydrophobia, or 
rabies, caused by the bite of a mad 
animal. This disease he warded off in 
many instances by inoculation, ,a.nd the 
Pasteur Institute was established in 
Paris in 1886 for treating such cases. 
It was attended by people from all over 
the world who had been bitten. 

Pasteur’s studies helped to enrich his 
country, to save mankind from pain, 
and to point the way to new methods 
of discovering how-disease spreads, and 
how it .may be checked. Personally he 
was a modest and charming man. 

The Lions of Trafalgar Square 

S ir edwin landseer was the most 
popular English painter in the 
middle years of Victoria’s reign.- He was 
brought up to be a painter, and ex¬ 
hibited pictures at the age of 13. 

Before he was 20 he had become well- 
known. He devoted . himself almost 
entirely * to the painting of animals, 
particularly dogs and deer, the deer 
being set,into a background of landscape. 
Two of ; jus best dog pictures are " High 
Life and Low Life ” and “ Dignity and 
Impudence ”—contrasts in dog char¬ 
acter ; and of his deer pictures, “ The 
Monarch of the Glen ” and “ Children of 
the Mist." Landseer modelled the much- 
climbed lions in Trafalgar Square. 
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The Wonder-Journey of the Birds—Where Do They Go and Why? 



CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER MAP OF THE ANNUAL FLIGHT OF THE BIRD WORLD, ILLUSTRATING THE JOURNEY OF THE BIRDS SHOWN ABOVE & BELOW 



Pied Flycatcher Wheatear Whitethroat Garden Warbler Redstart Sedge Warbler Spotted Flycatcher Nightingale Wagtail Ring Ousel Sandpiper 


\Tature’s annual miracle play is 
' once more being produced before 
our eyes in the migration of the birds. 

Over thousands of miles, from north 
to south, and in some instances almost 
from the North Pole to the South, millions 
of birds are flying, the majority finding 
their way with unerring instinct, to 
return along similar routes next spring. 

The migration of the birds is one of 
the great facts of natural history that 
every boy and girl can observe. Not 
only may we see them flying high up in 
flocks, but on any dark and cloudy 
night, when everything on earth is still, 
we can hear them continuously like the 
distant sound of a procession that never 
seems to end. 

What Men Used to Think 

For centuries this movement of 'the 
birds has been noticed, and so mysterious 
did their disappearance seem that early 
naturalists declared that birds lay torpid 
through the winter at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers, or in the innermost 
recesses of dark caves. 

Flow do the birds find their way over 
such enormous distances as they travel 
—from Scotland to South Africa, or 
frt)m the Shetlands to Australasia ? 


That they travel over wide seas and on 
dark nights suggests that it is not by 
looking out for landmarks, as some 
naturalists have thought, that they find 
their way. A glance at the map will 
show that there are certain more or less 
defined routes and destinations for par¬ 
ticular birds, and year after year and 
generation after generation, generally 
speaking, they keep to these. 

Tremendous Strength of Birds 

Probably they have inherited, in the 
course of ages, a kind of instinct of 
direction, and no doubt the winds assist 
them. Only in recent years, however, 
has the migration of -birds been system¬ 
atically studied, and boy and girl 
naturalists could do really valuable work 
if they were to keep records of the 
migrations that they see, with notes of 
the directions and changes of the wind 
at the time. 

In some cases birds have been marked 
with light metal rings fastened round 
their legs, and have thus been identified 
thousands of miles from the places from 
which they set out. The results of these 
inquiries seem almost incredible, and 
were the facts not well authenticated by 
many observers, it would seem impos¬ 


sible that they could be 'true. Little 
birds, like the-wren and the warblers, 
the nightingale and the martin, seem to 
develop almost supernatural strength 
and cover tremendous stretches of 
country at exceptional speed and at 
very great heights. 

The map shows that some of the birds 
travel almost half across the world, and 
these mighty journeys are now in full 
swing. The cock birds generally lead 
the way; through possibly being some¬ 
what stronger on the wing they get 
ahead more rapidly. Nobody can say 
why one particular kind of bird, such as 
the nightingale, goes to Abyssinia, and 
another kind, such as the ring ousel, 
for example, to Persia. 

Why do they Go? 

It used to be thought that they went 
in search of light, but in some cases 
the birds actually fly towards the 
shorter days. Nor is it altogether a 
question of temperature, for then the 
birds would stop far short of their present 
destinations. After they reach the 
warmth or the coolness, as the case may 
be, they still go on, often for thousands 
of miles, for no apparent reason at all. 

Probably the original migrants saved 
their lives by flying in winter from cold 


and scarcity, and in summer from 
scorching, withering sunshine, and their 
descendants inherited from them the 
instinct to do this, while the birds that 
did not migrate perished and so left no 
descendants. Even caged birds that have 
never been out of the country get restless 
When the migration season comes, and 
flutter against the bars of their prisons. 

Birds Wait for the. Wind 

Perhaps more wonderful than that the 
birds find their way from England to 
other lands is the fact that later on they 
find their way back to the very nesting 
sites that they left in autumn. Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination,, 
carried out an interesting experiment 
to prove this point. Fie took some 
Gloucestershire swifts, cut two claws 
from their feet, and then liberated them. 
They flew away south, but in the Spring 
came back again, and for three succes¬ 
sive years those marked birds were 
found at their old nests, and one even 
came back for seven years. 

What an important bearing the wind 
has on migration is shown by the fact 
that an adverse wind at this season will 
often stop the progress of migration for 
several days, the birds alighting and 
waiting for a change of wind again. 
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The Real Magicians 

Was Tennyson happy in his 
words when he wrote of 
“ the fairy tales of science ” ? 
The phrase has the glamour of 
poetryq but does it ring true ? 

A fairy tale is a pleasant frolic 
of fancy in the world of wonder, 
. often with truth concealed in the 
heart of the story. It revels in 
surprises and is the playground 
of magic. But it is the opposite 
of fact, and Science is fact itself, 
truth, knowledge, the very essence 
of what actually is. Fairydom 
and science are far as the poles 
asunder, but they come together, 
inasmuch as there is no end to the 
wonders they reveal. Indeed, as 
a wonder-worker science beggars 
imagination. 

At the heart of fairy-lore is 
magic. And what cannot magic 
do? Well, Life itself, palpitating 
through the universe in myriads 
of forms, and Force, existing 
dormant in material things, but 
capable of acting in myriads of 
ways, are magic ; and Science is 
our name for finding out all 
about them. It is the real magic, 
while fairy lore is a pretty dream 
of the mind playing round it. 

Men of science are the true 
magicians, and knowledge is the 
wand they wield. They-have 
been wielding it in the meetings 
of the British Association, and the 
revelations they have been mak¬ 
ing are so wonderful that they 
may well fire every ambitious 
mind to have a share in the dis¬ 
coveries which are the glory of 
mankind. 

' A splendid ambition is that of 
adding to human knowledge by 
discovering the secrets of Nature 
and Life—almost as splendid as 
feeling the power of goodness ! 
How can it be attained, this 
“ pushing the bounds of wider 
yet ” ? Whoever would make 
his mark in Science must tread 
the path of discovery, working 
out for the world some secret, 
however small, that was hidden 
before he found it. 

Everyone of us should have 
an ambition from the first to add 
something fresh to the sum total 
of knowledge ; we can all try to 
add some scrap of knowledge to 
the accumulation from the ages, 
and it is one of the most exciting 
features of true knowledge that 
no one knows how it may work 
in with other knowledge, and at 
last prove to be of wondrous 
service to the world. 

So the collector of butterflies, 
the observer of plant growths, 
the handler of a tool who thinks 
how he can make it a better tool, 
and whoever notices and thinks 
of the rules by which Nature 
works out the will of God, may 
one day add something quite new 
to the wonderful mass of know¬ 
ledge which is for ever expanding 
the marvellous life of man. 



The Editor’s iable ; 

Jgl? 

©>' © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London j. 


aboue the. hidden waters of the ancient Riuer | 

FROM MY WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world ? 



The History of Yesterday 
'T'iie world moves on, and knowledge 
moves from victory to victory, but 
nobody-can say that Governments move 
too fast. 

Everybody knows how the Admiralty 
ridiculed the telegraph, and told the 
inventor that they had no need for it. 
Everybody knows how the Post Office 
tried to stop the telephone, and how it 
bungles it so that it is hardly worth 
using even now. But one would have 
thought the Admiralty had learned some¬ 
thing since it pooh-poohed telegraphs, 
and it is. astonishing to be told, as Sir 
Charles Bright has just told us, that the 
Admiralty pooh-poohed aeroplanes. Sir 
Charles has a copy of a letter in which 
the Admiralty told Wilbur Wright that 
aeroplanes would be no use to the 
British Navy. 

Even the Admiralty has learned one 
or two things since then, but how odd 
it is to read the. history of yesterday. 

© 

Proverb of the Day 


To those who expect too much: 

When the bow is bent too far it breaks 

Wicked Waste Makes Woeful Want 
HP here was once a time when every 
member of this Government was 
writing in his copybook: “ Wicked 
Waste Brings Woeful Want.” Now they 
see it coming true. 

But is there any reed reason why him 
dreds of tons of Gouermnent hay should 
be rotting in field after field by the side of 
the Thames for want of a thatch on the 
slacks ? 
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Poor Old Thing 

7 hat is life without a book ? There 
v v is a tale told of a munition girl who 
was giving a birthday present. She could 
not think of anything. Gloves, some¬ 
body suggested. But the friend had 
heaps of gloves. An umbrella—but the 
girl had two. A picture—but she had 
nowhere to put it. " Then give her a 
book,” said the despairing friend. "No; 
she’s got a booh.” 

Well, there is hope for anybody who 
has got one book, but we have just come 
upon a woman who has not even one. 
She told a magistrate that she had. never 
read anything. 

Magistrate : Never read anything in 
the Bible ? No. 

Never read a newspaper ? No. 

And you go from morning to night 
without reading anything ? Yes. 

We are glad we do not spend much time 
in her company. It is better to have 
read and missed your way by reading 
rubbish than never to have read at alt. 
We are sorry for a woman who has not 
a single book in her head. It would 
help her much more than a sovereign 
in her pocket. 
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A Miracle 

]YTiracles are supposed to be things 

’ A for which there is no natural expla¬ 
nation, but there is a natural explanation 
for everything, for nothing is unnatural 
in the realms of God. The true miracles 
are the amazing achievement of science 
great and small. Here is a small one. 

A stableman was working at Windsor 
when a skylight fell, with the ghastly 
result that his nose was cut clean off. 
They hurried him to hospital, where the 
arteries were tied up, and then the 
surgeon asked what had happened to 
the nose. Somebody cycled back to 
the stable and found it in the straw, 
and within an hour of the accident the 
nose was replaced, and everything is 
now well again. 

Knowledge is power, and knowledge 
is health, and knowledge is happiness 
and salvation if we will make it so. 
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Our Compliments 

To theTelephone Supervisor at the GP.O., 

, who,.on being asked to facilitate a very 
urgent call, said that no complaints could 
be considered till the caller had waited half 
an hour. 
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The Earliest Friend of Schools 

'C'our hundred years ago this month 
died John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and one of the founders of 
modern English education. 

The son of a wealthy Londoner, he 
became an ardent scholar, and helped 
greatly to give English university 
education a higher position. He was 
a friend of Sir Thomas More and Erasmus 
and in religion was a mail of generous 
breadth of thought. Through him, 
Erasmus gave a new impetus in this 
country to the study of the classical 
tongues, particularly Greek.* 

Colet used his father’s wealth to found 
and endow. St. Paul’s School, which 
still flourishes in London, and he left 
the management of it in the hands of 
the Mercers’ Company, thereby starting 
the better plan of having education 
controlled by practical people. 

It is only in recent times that students 
of the past have begun to realise how 
great and fine a part was played bv 
John Colet through his fearless, lofty 
character and wise judgment of his 
country’s needs in an age that was only 
just emerging into freedom.' 

©> 

Put Yojr Clocks Back 
All clocks should be put back one 
hour at midnight on September 28 , 
when Summer Time ends. 
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First Things First 

T) ricks are going for kinema halls when 
we have none for houses ; milk 
is going into chocolate while babies 
gasp for it; where are our- powers of 
wise government in these doings ? Is 
it not time we remembered the old 
motto “ First Things First ? ” 
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A Prayer For The People 

When wilt Thou save the people, 

O God of mercy, when ? 

Not kings and lords, but nations; 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass like weeds away, . 
Their heritage a sunless day: 

God save the people! 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT 


DREAMERS 

By Janet Begbis 

Oil seeing two boys look longingly info 
the River Thames 

bJ/ E saw the great grave ships come u.b 
Beside the London quays , 

To bring the merchants’ treasure (rove 
From all the tossing seas. 

" Now, let’s pretend,” I said to Dick, 
‘‘ That you’re the trader here. 
With stacks of tusky ivory, 

And gold and silver gear. 

And humming birds that flash like dew. 

And lacquered sword and fan. 

And casks of rum and orange crates 
And coats from bright Japan. 

And you,” I said, " may rest at home 
And keep the warehouse key; 

But I will be the captain’s mate 
And serve you on the sea: 

I’d rather see white foreign towns 
Against the bay’s dark blue, 

And coloured turbans on the shore, 
Than be as rich as you. 

I’ll see the parrots and the palms, 
The niggers hung with beads; 

I’ll fight my ship against a storm,, 

And do some desperate deeds. 

And while I’m shooting crocodiles 
That drift the stream like logs. 

Or snakes that lie on speckled boughs, 
I, and two faithful dogs, 

Then Jane perhaps will marry you, 
Though married now to me." 

We sighed, and hitched our satchels round, 
And went to school-room tea. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CiR Auckland Geddes says we have 
never constructed anything decent 
in the way of Society. We have con¬ 
structed decent things in other ways, 
but Society won’t go out of its way to 
look at them. 

® ® ® 

Foot-notes : Dance music. 

® ® © 

“ Food,” says the Food Controller, 
" is a world-wide question.” And one 
of consuming interest. 

® ® ® 

The real Police Union : A constable’s 
wedding. 

® ® © 

A new seam of Rhondda coal has been 
struck. Of course, the miners who 

struck it were on strike. 

va ® © 

The strike that nobody wants : A 
sunstroke. ZlW 

© ® _ 

The public 

are silly to pay 
fancy prices, 
says a paper. 

They are sillier 
than that, for 
they pay 

prices they, 

don’t fancy. 

® ® 

Political 
economy : No 
matter h o w 

m uc h ' is 
wasted if only you can save your face. 

® ® ® 

A newspaper announces : “ Two Civil 
Servants Removed.” It does not dis¬ 
close where they found the houses. 

© 

No Room for Idlers 

A J L good people will like that clause 
^ in the will of Sir Edward Holden, 
the great, banker, forbidding that any 
successors shall benefit from the baro¬ 
netcy unless they are actively engaged' 
in some useful work. It is a good condi¬ 
tion that wealth should not be di vorced 
from work. The world has no room for 
idlers now whether rich or poor. 



PETER PUCK 
WANT! TO KNOW 

Could the tide go out it 
nobody untied it? 
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WHO REALLY WON 
THE WAR ? 

“I DID,” SAYS SCIENCE 

Marvellous Powers Built Up by 
Our Inventors 

THE CELLULOID WHALE AT SEA 

In liis Address as President of the 
British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, Sir Charles Parsons 
told of some of the wonders achieved 
by scientists with all their thoughts and 
energies bent on winning the war. 

The engine power of single battleships 
before the war had increased from 12,000 
horse-power to 30,000, but it rose during 
the war to 75,000. The speed of battle¬ 
ships went up to 25 knots. 

In cruisers the horse-power increased 
from 25,000 and the speed to 32 knots. 
Destroyers reached a speed of 39 knots. 

The total horse-power of the world’s 
turbined vessels, war and mercantile, 
has now reached 39,000,000. 

Astounding Power of Queen 
Elizabeth 

The destructive energy used during 
the war has reached proportions the 
mind cannot grasp. At Waterloo 9044 
artillery rounds were fired weighing 
37 tons. But in the last attack on the 
Germans by the British troops, 943,837 
artillery rounds were fired, weighing 
i 8 ,o 3 o tons, or 100 times the number of 
rounds fired at Waterloo, with about 500 
times the weight of projectiles. 

In the whole South African war 2800 
tons were fired in 273,000 artillery 
rounds. In France on the British front, 
during the whole war, nearly 3,500,000 
tons were fired in 170,000,000 rounds. 

The Queen Elizabeth can fire 18 tons 
of shell every minute, the energy de¬ 
veloped being half as much again as the 
power of her propelling machinery, and 
live times as great as that of all the guns 
on the British front in France firing 
together. If all her guns were fired at 
one moment the energy she developed 
would be 13,132,000 horse power. 

The Listening Whale 

The use of the ear was enormously 
developed during the war on land and 
sea. An electric apparatus for judging 
the distance of sound located 30,000 
German guns to .within 50 yards at 
distances up to four miles. 

Faint sounds coming through the 
earth were magnified by microphones, 
and so enemy mines were detected. 

But perhaps the most wonderful 
listening was done through the water. 
Hearing by sea-lions and whales was 
studied, and it was found that sea- 
lions can judge sounds under water 
while moving at a speed of six knots. 
Hollow artificial fishes were then made 
of celluloid, varnished canvas, or very 
thin metal; these were filled with water 
and a hydrophone, and were towed by a 
long line to lessen the disturbing sound 
of the vessel.- In this way the sound of 
enemy vessels could be heard and 
judged while our towing vessel was 
moving at 14 knots. Tlius the artificial 
fish had more than tv,-ice the hearing- 
power of the sea-lion. 

Echoes in the Water 

Another hearing method invented 
was judging echoes heard in the air or 
through water. The echoes not only of 
submarines but of rocks and icebergs 
can now be judged, and the distance 
and direction of them can be calculated. 

An explosion under water can be 
heard hundreds of miles away. 

Ships can be heard 500 miles away, 
and be - told from the land exactly 
where they are when lost in a fog. 

A cable can be laid on the bottom of 
the sea, winding its way through pas¬ 
sages flanked by mines, and a ship can 
follow safely over the cable. This was 
a German invention which we copied. 


POSTMAN WHO ROSE TO THE TOP 


At this year’s Trades Union Congress, 
held at Glasgow, the President, Mr. G. H. 
Stuart-Bunning, spoke so frankly, boldly 
and wisely that millions began to ask 
admiringly. Who is he ? 

In the morning, when his speech was 
reported, he stepped forward into the 
front rank of Labour statesmen in the 
estimation of the general public. 

That he should have waited until now 
for such a verdict shows how long is 
the upward road for a man who starts 
at the bottom of the hilL 

In the Labour world Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning-has been known for a quarter 
of a century as an official of the Post¬ 
man's Federation, and before that he 
was a postman delivering letters in' 
central London. Xow he is President of 


the greatest assemblage of working men 
ever known in the United Kingdom. 

People who look at Labour politics 
from afar, with a sniffing air, are fond 
of calling officials like Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning paid agitators, but they are no 
more paid agitators than is the leader of 
a party in Parliament or the Prime 
Minister himself. The fact is that the 
experience of such men, in charge of 
large organisations, gives them a keen 
sense of responsibility and wide experi¬ 
ence. It is the men who have never 
tried what management means who 
burst out into violent extremes. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of Trade Union 
officials are able statesmen, constantly 
widening the confidence felt in them, 
and of such is the Postman President. 


THE DAYS THAT WERE WORSE THAN THESE 



School 



Play 



Work 



Punishment 



Travel 


Only stupid people talk of the “good old times.” The times they mean were as bad 
as they could be. Our Artist shows here what life was like a hundred years ago 


DIED IN SAVING HIS PONY GOAT SAVES A LIFE 


A Pit Lad Brave and Kind 

The parents of Ernest Barnett may 
well be proud of the silver medal they 
have received at Matlock from the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for the brave lad died at the 
age of. fourteen through saving his pit 
pony from death. 

The roads in a pit are narrow and low. 
They’ are like very small railway tunnels. 
If wagons break away from control and 
run down an incline one has to 
squeeze close against the side to let 
them go past. 

Ernest Barnett was caught like that by 
runaway trucks. Thinking more of his 
pony than himself, he dragged it aside 
and saved it, but the wagons caught 
him, and his kindness cost him his life. 
He was carried through the gates of 
death by a splendid impulse. 


When Animals Appeal to Man 

In moments of great peril many 
animals feel that men are able to protect 
them, and appeal to them for help. In 
doing so they sometimes save human 
life by r giving warning. 

It was so recently in the Isle of Man, 
where a fire broke out on a lonely’ farm 
while one of the men was sleeping soundly’ 
in an out-house in which a goat was 
shut up. As the fire came nearer and 
nearer to the unconscious sleeper the 
goat woke him up by pawing his face. 
It was the animal's call for help, and both 
goat and man escaped. 

In the same way birds, overcome by 
a greater fear than their distrust of man, 
will seek his company in time of great 
danger. Between two fears they choose 
the less, as we do in such cases. 


BRITISH FAMILY 

OF NATIONS 

GREAT EFFECT OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

Sisters Under the Flag 

REMAKING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE BRJTISH EMPIRE 

One of the great changes that has 
come about through the war is the 
remaking of the Constitution of the 
British Empire. 

The British people stand alone in 
their way’ of governing themselves and 
the huge Commonwealth united with 
them. Other great nations, as the 
Americans and French, have begun by 
forming a Constitution, writing out the 
plan with great care, and making any 
alteration of it very difficult. 

The British begin with practice. Wo 
" carry’ on," or, as is sometimes said, 
we "muddle through"; but do not 
bind ourselves by written Constitutions. 

It has been the same with our laws. 
Many things that we must do, or may 
■not do, are written down in laws passed 
by Parliament, but there is much of 
what is called " common law,” which 
has come by practice, and remains 
because it has been found good. 

Our Unwritten Constitution 

A good deal of our Constitution has 
grown up in that way, and is not 
exactly defined in writing or print. 
This allows us freedom to act with good 
sense, unhampered by’ restrictions that 
have become untimely’. 

Sometimes we make great changes 
that are wise, and do not even realise we 
are making them ; and this has hap¬ 
pened now. The Constitution of the 
British Commonwealth has been 
changed, and nobody has said anything 
about it till General Smuts explained it 
to the Parliament of South Africa. 

Constitutionally the British'Dominions 
were under the government of the Mother¬ 
land in two ways. Though each had 
free government, making its own laws, 
those laws might be supervised, and even 
forbidden, by’ the Home Government—• 
though that was never done in practice. 
In foreign affairs Britain, the protector of 
the Colonies if need he, has acted for them. 

Not Daughters, but Sisters 

At the Peace Conference, however, as 
a matter of practice, and without any 
discussion about the change, the 
Colonies have each acted for themselves 
through their own statesmen. They 
have separately signed the Treaty, and 
their Parliaments are separately sanc¬ 
tioning, or ratifying, it. And so, in 
foreign affairs, the relationship of Great 
Britain and her Colonies ceases to bs 
that of a Mother acting on behalf of her 
Daughters, and it becomes that of an 
elder Sister acting by agreement in 
union with younger Sisters, each of 
whom has equal rights with her. 

It is as if from now onwards the 
Daughters of Britain become the 
Sisters of Britain. 

Strength of Our Foundations 

When the League of Nations meets 
to try’ to arrange peaceably the affairs 
of the nations with each other, the 
British Dominions will send their inde¬ 
pendent representatives, who even may, 
though probably they never will, vote 
against the Motherland. 

So in foreign affairs, as in home 
affairs, each Colony is completely’ free, 
arid is bound only to the Mother Country 
by’ the ties of kinship and loyalty. 

But it alters the very foundations of 
the British Commonwealth so far as 
those foundations can be said to be laid 
on a written Constitution. Happily 
they are not so laid. If they were they 
would be far more vulnerable than they 
are now. The strength of our founda¬ 
tions is in the hearts of our people, and 
our British commonsense knows it, and 
quietly’ prevents, in a practical way, 
whatever might jar that mutual trust. 
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THEPEACOCKTHRONE 

Most Beautiful Seat 
Ever Seen 

CANOPY OF GOLD ON 
PILLARS OF GEMS 

It has been announced that the 
Turkish Government, being on the 
point of bankruptcy, is about to sell 
the famous Peacock Throne for £750,000. 

Now, there are three reasons at least 
against such a sale. In the first place 
the throne was valued at 12 millions 
sterling. In the second place, the 
Turkish Government does not possess 
the throne. In the third place the 
Peacock Throne no longer exists. So 
the sale will not take place. 

It was the most famous throne in 
the world, and belonged to the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi. In 1739 Delhi was 
plundered by the great Persian con¬ 
queror, Nadir Shah, who captured it 
with riches worth over 70 millions. 

The Turks, we are told, took the 
throne from him in battle and have 
ever since held it. The fact is that he 
fought and crusliingly defeated them, 
and the throne remained in his posses¬ 
sion until he was murdered in his tent, 
in his own land, by one of his own 
tribesmen. Thereupon his wealth was 
parted among his followers, and the 
famous throne was broken up, and 
survives only in scattered fragments, of 
which one portion was built into a 
Persian throne, still existing in Teheran. 

Never Brought Happiness 

Probably there never was a seat 
more rich and rare than- the Peacock 
throne. It was six feet long and four 
wide, based on six massive feet of pure 
gold inlaid with rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds. The throne was reached 
by silver steps, and was surmounted by 
a canopy of gold fringed with pearls, 
and supported by twelve pillars rich 
with gems. 

But the chief decorative feature 
consisted of two peacocks, in which the 
expanded tails of the birds were imi¬ 
tated in lovely work of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and ame¬ 
thysts, presenting a vision of incom¬ 
parable splendour. Between the two 
peacocks was the representation of a 
full-sized parrot, said to have been 
carved from a single emerald. Beside 
the throne were two umbrellas, of which 
the handles, eight feet long, were of 
solid, gold and studded with diamonds. 

The throne was perhaps the summit 
of Oriental magnificence and opulent 
display, but it never brought happiness, 
This throne, like all other such treasure 
in the shining East, excited envy in 
the breasts of rival rulers, and led to 
battle and murder and death. There is 
no historical treasure of this sort which 
has not its history written in blood. 


LADY CAPTAIN OF THE ARABS 

Modern enlightenment has reached 
" the Arabian desert ranger.” The 
government of the king of the Hedjaz, 
our latest Asiatic ally, has made an 
American lady, Mrs. Anna Fisher, of 
the American Red Cross, a captain, and 
a' permanent member of the Arab 
Department of Public Works. Mrs. 
Fisher has won the admiration and 
confidence of the Arabs by organising 
a large orphanage at Damascus. 


LEARNING BETTER 

The Germans have ceased to hoist 
flags oh their public buildings on the 
anniversary of the battle of Sedan, when 
they captured the French Emperor 
Napoleon III. and his army. 

Whatever may be the reason for the 
cliange/it is a good change. The best 
of reasons would be that they should see 
the meanness of glorying over a fallen foe, 
but it may be that they feel only the 
absurdity of pretending to triumph after 
they have lost all they fought for. 


BLACK ANCESTORS 
OF WHITE MEN 


WHERE IS BABY’S 
MILK? 


WERE WE ALL BLACK 
ONCE? 

Marvel Inside Our Bodies 

AND HOW IT CHANGES 
THE HUMAN RACE 

A century and a half ago John 
Hunter, the mightiest surgeon of his 
age, astonished and horrified the scholars 
of his era by declaring that all white 
men are descended from black ancestors. 
Today' Professor Arthur Keith con¬ 
fidently informs the British Association 
that he was right. The skin of mankind 
was originally black. 

If a certain gland in our bodies 
becomes diseased our skins, though we 
are white, become darkened. W;- 
have of these glands, so far as they 
have been discovered, just enough to 



Negro- Yellow While 


fill a watch-pocket, but they play an 
enormously important part in our lives. 

They regulate our growth and shape.. 
They determine whether we shall have 
noses broad at the nostrils and flat at 
the base like those of the Negro and 
Mongolian, and lips thick and coarse 
like theirs ; or noses with high bridges 
and lips fine and thin, like Europeans. 

Disease in a gland may make a child 
a dwarf or a giant, for all giants are 
the product of disease, not- of normal 
development. 

.Gland-failure may make us as dark 
as a negro, or as sallow as a Chinaman, 
with hair scanty and lank as that of a 
Tartar; it may entirely alter the build 
and physical character of a man. 

Three Groups of Mankind 

Our bodies contain the remains of 
hosts of organs which have ceased to 
do the work for which they were 
originally intended; we have im¬ 
proved, we have grown out of the lowly 
condition in which their use was 
necessary to our health, comfort, and 
existence. And it would seem that the 
glands in our brains and bodies have 
de\ eloped, becoming modified and fixed 
in their task of producing results 
different from those they once produced. 

All white men strongly resemble each 
other in general physical characters ; 
all Negro people resemble each other ; 
all Mongolians resemble each other; 
buslimen and pygmies resemble both 
Negroes and dwarfs, whose faces are 
fashioned on the line of the bulldog’s. 
Injury to a gland brings about in us 
effects which we find in other races. 

Work of the Glands 

All this was explained by Professor 
Keith in his masterly address to the 
British Association, and the conclusion 
to which he is forced is this—that all men 
are descended from a common stock. 
We were all black-skinned once. White 
men, black men, red men, brown men, 
yellow men, arise from the one tree of 
life, and we have divided into three 
groups, White, Negro, and Mongolian. 

The explanation is that ages ago the 
glands began slowly to change their 
method of working, and so gradually to 
evolve tliree : distinct races of mankind. 
Each type became slowly fixed, so that 
in time, like succeeding to like, there 
came into existence the three types. 

The breakdown of a gland in our 
system, perhaps no bigger than a 
grain of wheat, may cause a reversion 
to primitive type, showing us how nearly 
related we are to black and yellow. 
The whites are the highest yet, but 
what genius there is in the cultured 
negro, what superb talent the ancient 
race of China has produced !. 


Grave Question for the 
Minister of Health 

FIRST NEED OF LIFE 
WASTED IN LUXURY 

Milk, which used to" be threepence or 
fourpence a quart, is to be a shilling a 
quart in November. It is the essential, 
the only possible, proper diet for babies 
up to 12 months old ; but even at the 
new price there is danger of a shortage, 
and shortage of milk means starvation 
and death for babies who should be 
citizens of the next generation. 

How does it happen that a shortage 
of milk arises in pastoral districts where 
milk is produced in sufficient quantities 
amply to supply adults and infants ? 
A letter in the Times declares the reason 
to be that “ the makers of chocolate 
scour the whole countryside with huge 
lorries and take away most of the milk 
to their factories. He suggests, there¬ 
fore, that there should be a limitation 
on the out-put of chocolate. 

Robbing Baby 

That seems reasonable and right. 
Chocolate, good enough for any palate, 
can be made without milk. Milk choco¬ 
late is a comparatively recent improve¬ 
ment on the old sweetmeat, and when 
we know that every piece consumed 
possibly deprives some baby of its food, 
we ought to be ashamed to eat it. Let 
us leave milk to the babies, and stick to 
plain chocolate. 

The .chocolate makers do not get all 
the milk carried off in the lorries. 
Much of it is used by makers of “ con¬ 
densed ” milk, which is sold in tins - but 
surely it is the height of folly that milk 
should be sent from the area of pro¬ 
duction in its natural form, to be resold 
there after it has been tinned. 

We live in hard times, and only 
commonsense and kindness can relieve 
them. Babies cannot speak for them¬ 
selves ; we must act for them. 

LOST NIAGARA 
Vanished River of Canada . 
CANAL DIGGER’S DISCOVERY 

What seems to have been another 
Niagara Fall has been revealed by the 
men who are digging the great Welland 
Ship Canal, in Canada. Excavating 
through 20 feet of solid clay, they came 
upon a smooth rock bed, evidently an 
old watercourse, long since dried up. 

Then came a series of steps, which 
must have been a waterfall, descending 
regularly, ledge by ledge, for a distance 
of 30 feet forward, with a total drop 
of 25 feet. Beyond that the men have 
come lipon another fall, but this goes 
sheer down, and the excavations have 
not yet shown how great the cataract 
originally was. But that it was a second 
Niagara is believed to be certain. 

Old Days of the Thames 

The evidence goes to point that long, 
long ages ago a mighty river, now 
vanished, connected Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. What changes the earth 
has seen, what travels the rivers have 
known 1 We see it in our own river 
Thames. Our noble London river was 
once a tributary of the German Rhine, 
and in that day the North Sea was not 
a North Sea, but a valley, through 
which our river ran, with tropical 
animals, lions, tigers, crocodiles, alli¬ 
gators, and what not sporting on its 
banks and in its waters. 

Perhaps we had our Niagaras in this 
country in those dim and distant days, 
but our land is old ; its mountains are 
reduced to hills, its waterfalls and 
-cataracts have vanished, ground down 
by wind and rain, and frost and sun, 
into the fine powder which, with 
vegetation, goes to form the fruitful soil 
of- our fields and gardens. 


ELECTRIC SHIP 

WHAT ITS 700 MOTORS DO 

First Battleship Run Entirely 
by Electricity 

TOWN OF 32,000 TONS 

A fatal fire on the newest American 
dreadnought. New Mexico, has called 
attention to this huge vessel, which is 
the first great battleship to be run 
entirely by electricity. 

She weighs 32,000 tons, and it is said 
she wiU go faster than any other ship of 
her class when using all her power, and 
will use less fuel than any similar ship 
when cruising at an easy pace. 

Like an ordinary ship, she uses either 
coal or oil to create heat and to make 
steam, and the steam works a turbine 
turning continuously at a rapid rate. In 
a British warship this revolving turbine 
is geared up to the propellers which move 
the ship by their action on the water. 

Electrically-Driven Propellers 

But in the electric ship electricity, 
generated by the movement of the steam 
turbine, passes into electric motors 
which drive the propellers. The New 
Mexico has nine steam boilers, heated 
by burning oil, and the steam made in 
the boilers works two turbines, or turbo¬ 
generators, and they work four motors, 
each of which drives a propeller. 

The four motors are all workable from 
any one of the turbo-generators if need 
be, and the propellers can be each run 
backward or forward, at varying speeds, 
to suit the steering of the ship. It is 
claimed that control of the motors, by 
increasing, decreasing, or stopping the 
current of each of them, gives excep¬ 
tional command over the movements 
of the ship, and the use of them all 
together, acting on all the propellers, 
gives greater power. 

36 Kinds of Work 

The generation of electricity on such 
a large scale for moving the huge bulk 
of the ship leads naturally to a use of 
electric motors for all kinds of work 
that would not necessarily be done by 
electrically-controlled appliances on 
other ships, though the production and 
use of electrical energy is universal on 
modern ships of a good class. 

On the New Mexico the equipment 
employs over 700 motors doing 36 dif¬ 
ferent kinds of work, besides moving 
the ship. As, for example, steering, 
turning the anchor windlass and cap¬ 
stan, handling the boat cranes, turning 
the turrets, elevating the guns, hoisting 
ammunition, compressing air for the 
torpedoes, pumping, refrigerating, ven¬ 
tilating, all forms of telephoning, cook¬ 
ing and baking, ' engineering shopwork, 
laundry, and printing. 


HOTEL IN THE AIR 
Beds and Five-Course Dinners 

With a famous chef in the skies 
serving five-course dinners of trout, 
roast lamb, omelettes, souffles, and 
other delicacies, the British airship 
R 33 opened the new era in air travel 
by a flight from Norfolk to Holland. 

Passengers were provided with beds, 
which were stored out of the way during 
the day. There was a head waiter to 
serve the guests, and, as in the famous 
sister ship R 34, the cooking was done 
by heat from the exhaust pipes of the 
engines." Ten passengers were carried, 
and the object of the voyage was to show 
what could be done by a good passenger 
service of airships to the Continent. 

The passengers were taken from 
Amsterdam to the battlefields of 
France, and landed in Paris in the even¬ 
ing, and were then brought back next 
morning in time to breakfast in Nor¬ 
folk, and catch an early train to London. 
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TU-WHIT TU-WHOO 

JACK SNIPE ARRIVES 
FROM THE NORTH 

Glory of the Tints of Autumn 
THE GARDEN SPIDER & ITS WEB 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The owls are much in evidence just 
now, their screecliings and bootings 
being very distracting by night. The 
reason for tins is that the parents who 
have taken so much care in rearing their 
young are now turning them out to shift 
for themselves. • 

This is, of course, . a provision of 
Nature, for were all the owls to remain 
together in families and colonies,- they 
would soon exhaust the. local food sup¬ 
plies, and the race would probably 
perish. This spreading of the birds over 
a wide area is good for man, for the owl 
is a great destroyer of vermin. 

Poets and the Owl 

As to the hooting of the owl we may 
wonder, perhaps, why the poets usually 
describe this as “ tu-whit tu-whoo,” for 
no owl utters such a cry. As a matter 
of fact the old poets were good Nature 
students and recorded faithfully what 
they heard and saw. The young and the 
female of the brown or tawny owl utters 
a loud cry which sounds like “ kewick,” 
and this is answered by the male with 
a " hoo-hoo.” The one coming imme¬ 
diately. after the ofher sounds very 
much like " tu-whit tu-whoo,” though 
it is not all uttered by one bird. 

The long straight bill of the snipe dis¬ 
tinguishes it easily from other marsh 
birds of its size, and the mottled and 
striped plumage is also very distinctive. 
The long bill is used for extracting worms 
from the mud, and very effective it is. 
Just now both the common snipe and 
the Jack' snipe are arriving from the 
North to spend the- winter with us. 

Birds that Will Perish 

. The hedge-sparrow has resumed its 
song, but the ringdove’s note has ceased. 
The martins, which seem even, more 
common than the swallows during the 
summer, have now left us. The few 
that remain will perish in our winter. 

With the coming of October, trout 
are protected from the angler, and we 
may see some fine specimens in the 
rivers, the non-migratory river trout 
being clearly distinguishable from the 
sea trout. The one has a golden tinge 
with black and vermilion spots, while 
the sea trout is silvery and has orange 
spots as well as black when ir fr ;sh water. 

Now that the autumn dews are fre¬ 
quent, the webs of the garden spiders 
are very beautiful objects in the early 
morning after a clear night, but, of 
course, tlie real fnterest of a spider’s 
web is the creature that makes it. 

Most Wonderful Trap in the World 

The garden spider is a handsome crea¬ 
ture, large, with a white cross, marked 
on its tawny body. The web, when un¬ 
damaged, looks beautifully symmetrical, 
but if you examine it closely you will 
find that it is not so. The spokes, or 
straight radiating strands, are connected 
by a thread that goes round and round in 
an ever-widening spiral. If you examine 
the thread under a magnifying glass you 
will see that it lias tiny beads of a gummy 
substance upon it, and it is these that 
hold the unfortunate insects that, fly 
into the network of the most wonderful 
trap in the world. 

The horse chestnuts and also the 
leaves of the tree are falling, as are the 
sycamore leaves. Walnuts are ripe, and 
also sloes. Beech and birch leaves are 
turning yellow; and a walk through a 
wood or past a copse at this time reveals 
some wonderful colour effects. 

The Virginia creeper makes the garden 
wall one blaze of glorious red ; it 
is one of the most beautiful sights to 
be seen in autumn.. Ivy, curiously 
enough, chooses October in which to 
flower, when so many other plants have 
given up their fruit and usefully finished 
the business of the year. C. It. 


WHAT A TRAVELLER SAW FROM A STEAMER 


A well-known .American naturalist. 
Professor Ulric Danlgren, .tells us of an 
interesting thing he saw one dark night 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

He was watching from a steamer for 
luminous animals, such as the sea- 
gooseberries, which have a green glow, 
and the pinhead night-lights, which 
give the waters a silvery gleam, when he 
suddenly saw something bigger than 
he expected. He heard the slap of a 
porpoise’s tail, and looking towards 
the sound saw that the animal was 
luminous. It was distinctly seen as a 
swiftly-moving shining body, with a 
trail of light behind it for several yards. 


It so much suggested a torpedo as it shot 
past the ship that people drew back from 
the rail and two women screamed. 

As the porpoise has no power of 
giving out light, tlie appearance must 
have been due to the numberless night- 
lights and other luminous animalcules 
which it knocked against as it rushed 
swiftly through the water. We have 
often seen the oars of a fishing boat 
dripping-with sparks on a dark summer 
night, and the net glistening with little 
points of light. Even the fishermen’s 
wet hands shone now and then. 

The cause in all these cases was the 
same, the burning of a substance in the 
living matter of the tiny night-lights. 


CITY OF FURNACES 

SHEFFIELD AND ITS FAME 
Home of the World’s Best Steel 

PRIDE AND ENERGY OF 
1000 YEARS 

No great city of England is so much 
libelled as Sheffield. 

Beautiful for situation, gathering 
historical interest from more than a 
; thousand, years, occupying a quite, dis¬ 
tinct place in the most vital of in¬ 
dustries—one of the “ key ” industries 
that unlock all the rest—a city with a 
clearly marked character of its own, 
Sheffield is shuddered at by people who 


A FISH AND A STICK OF DYNAMITE 


We have received a report of some 
striking experiments made by Dr. A. G. 
Mayer, an American naturalist. 

Half a stick of dynamite was exploded 
within three feet of a small shark 
without producing any apparent injury. 
The same was true of some bony fishes, 
while others were killed instantaneously. 

Now, those that were killed were 
fishes with a swim-bladder—a curious 
reservoir of gas which lies in most bony 
-fishes underneath the backbone like a 
long silvery airship. The explosion 
caused the crushing-in of the gas-filled 
swim-bladder, and this, along with 
mechanical tearing, killed the fish. 

The young shark, which has no swim- 
bladder, seemed none the worse. The 


same was found to be true of jellyfishes, 
starfishes, and other sea-animals whose 
bodies are permeated with sea-water. 

The explosion sometimes caused tear¬ 
ing, the pressure affecting different 
parts of the body unequally, but if there 
was no serious tearing, and if there was 
no internal gas-containing cavity, like 
the swim-bladder, the animals did not 
seem much affected. They moved 
away, however ; they did not like it. 

The experiments prove that the 
nervous systems of fishes and backbone¬ 
less aquatic animals are remarkably 
resistant to sudden explosive shocks, 
which agrees with the view that ” shell 
shock ” in man is an affair of the mind 
rather than of the body. 


THOSE WHO LOOK FOR FRIENDS WILL FIND 


Professor A. S. Pearse gives a lively 
picture of Lake Valencia in Venezuela, 
which possesses 22 islands, receives 22 
rivers, and is 22 leagues in circumference: 

There is a steamer on it, brought from 
France in separate pieces and carried a 
hundred miles over mountains. Round 
the shores are thickets of rushes, stand¬ 
ing eight to ten feet high, and among 
these are beautiful rails and solemn 
herons, and other water birds. 

Gliding along the margin in a boat. 
Professor Pearse looked out for alligators; 
but they are difficult to shoot, sub¬ 
merging themselves oil the slightest hint 
of danger, till only the eyes and nostrils 
are seen on the surface. Some of them 


were seven or eight feet long. It was 
found that they fed not only on fishes 
but on frogs and water-snails, and even 
on water-insects. 

The lake is rich in fishes, some of them 
very strange. There is a large fierce one 
with teeth like razors in sharpness, able 
to cut tlie nets to shreds. Several kinds 
of sucker-fish were found, which come 
in from the riversj and one of the strange 
cat-fishes from the river mouths had long 
sensitive " whiskers-” nearly as long as 
the body. 

We like this note in Professor Pearse’s 
description ; ” Keep in mind that those 
who travel in strange countries expect¬ 
ing to make new friends will find them.” 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up and store jotatoes. Draw 
a little earth to the roots of leeks. 
Continue to earth up celery when the 
soil is dry. Take up any onions that 
were not fit last month, and house those 
that are sufficiently dry. 

Pay attention to tying and staking 
plants in the herbaceous border that 
still keep in bloom or have not yet 
flowered, as the strong winds generally 
prevalent are apt to break them down. 
Bulbs of all kinds may be planted when 
the ground is vacant. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 




La boite aux lettres Le vase La riviere 


s 



NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here ik next week’s time-table of 
sun, moon, and sea, given for Lon¬ 
don, from Monday, September 29- 



Monday 
Sunrise .. >57 a.m. 
Sunset ■ .. 3.43 p-m. 
Moonrise .. 11.32 a.m. 
Moonset- ... S.1 p.m. 
High Tide . 4.3S p.m. 


Wednesday Friday 
6. 0 a.m. 6. 4 a.m. 

3.39 p m. 5-34 p.m. 
1.12 p.m. 2.27 p.m. 

9.39 p.m. 11.44 p.m. 
3.52 p.m. 7.47 p.m. 



SlOXDAY VTMJNESDA7 FRIDAY 

Other Worlds. There are now no planets 
visible in the evening sky. 


Le merle 


La toupie Le r.iteau 


La boite aux lettres est rouge. 

Void un vase pour votre cheminee. 
La riviere coule dans la vallce. 

Le merle va s’erivoler. 

Pierre joue avec sa toupie. 

Le rateau sert a f&ire la mbisson. 


TRADU1SEZ! 

Un explorateur francais- en .Afrique 
recut audience d’un rpi-.-pegre. Ce 
dernier, penetre de son importance, se 
permit quelques observation? desobli- 
geantes envers la patrie de sijryhote. 

Celui-ci, sans rien perdredqsa serenite, 
allongea un soufflet a 1’interprete, en 
lui disant: j<; -- 

" Traduisez ! ” <1 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 
Hours of sun .. 
Hours of rain.. 
Wet days 
Dry days 
Warmest day.. 
Coldest day .. 


204-7 
37 ’7 
11 
20 
9 th 
50 th 


RAINFALL 
London, -/.ins. 237 
Torquay-. ... ., 2-9S 

Cardiff ... „ 2-68 

Glasgow. ,, 2-49 

Fort Wiffiflm ., 5-57 

Dublin j .,. ,, 2-29 


pa.'s by it in trains/ 

Certainly its flaring smelting-furnaces 
and great smoking chimneys, its 
smouldering pitbanks, and sulphur¬ 
laden atmosphere are grim; but the 
railways run just where tlie traveller 
can see these drab signs of an industry 
that reaches every corner of the world. 

Hills, Romans, and Rivers 

But climb the hills flanking these 
valleys above the works, and you will 
reach lovely scenery, equally romantic 
whether your sight lingers near or sweeps 
the dark moorland “ edges ” afar. No 
great manufacturing city' in the whole 
world has such fine immediate sur¬ 
roundings as Sheffield. 

And few cities hear echoes from a 
remoter history. Sheffield stands where 
the last Pennine hills begin to sink into 
the flatter Midlands; and across the 
southern face of these hills tlie liillmen, 
time out of mind, made a line of forts. 
The Romans followed with parallel forts 
lower down. All the hills are haunted 
with such distant memories. 

It was the five rivers and the iron, 
stone, wood, and coal abounding in the 
Don Valley that made Sheffield. Five 
valleys meet" within a mile of the site 
of Sheffield Castle, and the stream in 
each valley had its succession, of dams 
and water-wheels for grinding the steel 
knives made from the iron smelted 
near by. So more than 500 years, ago 
Sheffield was making knives, scythes, 
sickles, .and other cutting things. 

Steel for All 

Most people think Sheffield’s chief 
production now is. cutlery. It is true 
that the best cutlery is made there still, 
but it is for the manufacture of the 
finest qualities of steel that Sheffield 
stands supreme. The commoner and 
cheaper forms of steel are made in larger 
quantities in other countries, but .when¬ 
ever steel is needed for purposes that 
bring it under great strain or heavy 
wear, the world buys it from Sheffield. 

The largest works of the city are busy 
making great guns and armour for the 
navy, propeller shafts for the giant ships, 
rails,- .springs for engines and carriages, 
steel for the engines of aeroplanes and 
bearings of motor-cars, ore-crushing 
machinery, drills for boring, and all kinds 
of tools, and particularly the high-speed 
steel that will cut other forms of steel 
while it is being worked in the con¬ 
struction of machinery. “V 1 ' 

City to Which the World Looks 

The modern fame of the city rests on 
the skill of her experts in the chemistry 
of steel, who can produce it witlri quali¬ 
ties adapted to suit every purpose in 
manufacture.-; The average main ‘thinks 
of a knife as the characteristic-product 
of Sheffield workmanship, but its most 
important product is an ingot of steel. 

Sheffield, with its half-million in¬ 
habitants, is the largest city in, c York- 
shire, rich, intensely proud of,,itself, 
determined to be in the front rank of 
progress in every way, in education and 
enlightenment as well as industry; 
and no city in the British Common¬ 
wealth lias been more energetic in 


reaching its aim of being a place to 
which all the world looks' for the 
products of its skill. : J, D, 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Model 

The sharp trill of an. electric 
bell cut through the quiet 
warmth of the pleasant sitting- 
room of " The Cot,’’ and Cyril 
Hamer sprang from his chair. 

“It’s Dad, Stella,” he said 
breathlessly. . “ He told me 
he’d ring when it was ready.” 

Stella Earle, a slim girl of 
fourteen with a great mass of 
ruddy golden hair, had jumped 
up as quickly as Cyril himself. 

“Can’t I come too?” she 
begged. 

“ Wait a minute, Stella. I’ll 
ask him,” answered Cyril. 

Stella looked just the tiniest 
bit disappointed, but sat down 
again obediently. Cyril gave 
her one little nod, then was out 
of the room and up the stairs 
three steps at a time. On the 
upper floor he tapped at a tall, 
white painted door. 

“ Come in,” answered a deep 
voice, and Cyril entered. 

Coming out of the dark pas¬ 
sage into the big loft, the hard 
glare of the electrics was so 
blinding that Cyril stopped 
short, and stood blinking in 
the brilliant light. A big, loosely 
built man with a keen, clever face 
stepped forward with a laugh. 

“ Yes, it’s a bit brilliant, 
Cyril—is it not ?—but for once I 
have turned on all the lights. 
It’s worth it, lad—don't you 
think so ? ’’ 

“ She’s finished, Dad ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Cyril breathlessly. 

“ Yes. I put the last touch 
to her not five minutes ago. Now 
tell me what you think of her ? 

Cyril did not answer at once. 
He was staring at the beautiful 
object which hung from a great 
cross beam overhead. It was 
the model of an airship, a long, 
slim, dainty thing gleaming sil¬ 
very grey in the strong light. 

He drew a long breath. 

“ What a beauty ! ” he said 
at last. “ What perfect stream 
lines 1 Dad, she doesn’t look as 
if she belonged to , earth at all. 
I believe if yon opened the 
window, she.’d fly clean away.” 

Martin Hamer laughed softly. 

“ That is just what has struck 
-me, Cyril boy. Do you know I 
really believe that I have at 
last' found the perfect lines for 
a dirigible., Remember, too, 
that her frame is not aluminium, 
but all steel, that she is far more 
rigid than anything of the kind 
ever yet produced, and that 
she,- the full-sized ship which I 
shall build, will stand driving 
through any storm that blows. 
What is more, she can alight on 
hard ground more easily than 
any plane, and can be anchored 
out in the open with perfect 
safety. Given the power—and 
that is what I will give her—: 
you -could cruisa the world in 


her. You could go from here to 
China without a stop, you could 
visit the lonely Poles, could 
cross the snowy heights of the 
Himalayas, or lay bare the 
secrets of the unknown Bolivian 
swamp forests.” 

His fine face lit up as lie spoke, 
and his eyes—which, in spite of 
his forty-eight years, were clear 
and blue as -his son’s—glowed 
with enthusiasm. Sixteen-year- 
old Cyril found himself gazing 
at his father rather than at the 
model, and thinking, not for 
the first time, what a wonderful 
man lie was. . Cyril had the 
most enormous admiration for 
his father. The two had always 
been perfect friends, but since 
the death of Cyril’s mother, 
three years earlier, they had 
drawn even more closely to¬ 
gether. 

“ Dad,” broke in the boy, as his 
father ceased talking. “ Stella 
is here. May I bring her up ? ” ' 

“ Do ! ” replied his father 
heartily. “ She won’t under¬ 
stand it as you do, but I’m sure 
she will like it.” 

Cyril rushed off, and a minute 
later the door burst open again. 

“ Here you are, Stella," said 
Cyril eagerly. ■“ You’re the 
second person to see it. Isn’t 
it wonderful ? ’’ 

Stella Earle’s big blue eyes 
widened as she stood gazing’ at 
the model. 

“ The new airship ! ” she 
cried. " Oh, it’s wonderful! It 
looks like a great fish ready to 
dart away. Let it loose, Mr. 
Hamer. It just wants to fly.” 

Cyril laughed delightedly. ‘ 

"Exactly what I said, Dad.” 

Mr. Hamer smiled indulgently. 
“ We shall have to give her 
power before she can fly. Stella, 
I-am going to ask your uncle if 
he will let me build a big ship 
on these lines. Then you and I 
and Cyril can fly all over the 
world if we want to.” 

“ You are going to Mr. Carne, 
Dad ? ” asked Cyril quickly. 
His bright face. had become 
suddenly grave. 

“ Yes, Cyril. I work for him. 
Surely he has first claim ? " 

Cyril did not reply, but turned 
to the girl. 

“ Stella, I promised you 
should be back by seven. It's 
nearly that now. I must take 
you home." 

“ Back soon, Dad,” he called 
over his shoulder. - . 

He kept his word, and barely 
twenty minutes later was in the 
loft again, to find his father 
still gazing at the model. 

“ Supper’s nearly ready, Dad,” 
said the boy, “ Come on.” 

The elder man reluctantly tore 
himself an ay, and presently the 
two were sitting at the plain 
but excellently cooked meal 


-which old Mrs. Vince, their 
housekeeper, had laid for them. 

“ Dad,” began Cyril at once, 
“ I wouldn’t go to Mr. Carne if 
1 were you.” 

. “ Why not ? ” asked the other 
quickly. r 

" Because Mr. Carne is as hard 
as nails, and I don’t believe you 
will get your proper share of 
the profits front him.” 

Mr. Hamer’s eves widened. 

" Surely you don’t want me 
to think that he would not deal 
honestly with me, Cyril ? ” 

" Oh, he is straight enough,” 
replied Cyril, with a shrug. “ But 
he’s what they call a business 
man, and that means that he is 
out to get even' penny he can.” 

“ That may be so," said Mr. 
Hamer gravely. “ At the same 
time, since I am in his employ, 
I feel that it is only right that he 
should have first call on my new 
invention. If he will not help 
me to build the full-sized ship, 
then I will go elsewhere.” 

' Cyril did not attempt to argue 
further. He knew his father 
too well. 

“ All right Dad,” he replied 
gravely. “ Do as you think 
right. Only promise me one 
thing. Patent your drawings 
and specifications before anyone 
else sees the model.” 

Mr. Hamer nodded. “ Yes, 
Cyril, I will do that. I will post 
them to-night. 

CHAPTER 2 
“ Chilled Steel ” Carne 
“ What do you want for it ? ” 
They called Mortimer Carne 
“ Chilled Steel Carne," and the 
name fitted him exactly. He 
was hard as iron, and his voice 
was like himself—strong, harsh, 
and rugged. For some five 
minutes he had been examining 
the new model minutely, and no 
point had escaped his small but 
sharp grey eyes. 

“ I do not wish to sell it out¬ 
right, Mr. Carne,” replied the 
inventor.' " My idea was that 
you should let me build the air¬ 
ship herself in your works, in 
•return for a half share in the 
profits." 

. “ Out of the question ! ” snap¬ 
ped the millionaire, “ Abso¬ 
lutely impossible ! I am full up 
with contracts. It would be 
two years before I could spare 
men or space for a job like that. 
Even then as likely as not it will 
prove a failure, as so many 
similar models have proved in 
the past." 

• Martin Hamer flushed slightly. 
“ I will stake my reputation 
that this will be no failure, Mr. 
Carne,” he answered quietly. 
“ I have spent years upon it. 
The rvhole idea is absolutely new 
—not only the shape, but also 
the internal tension steel con¬ 
struction.” 

" That is as may be,” said the 
other coldly. “ But I have had 
more experience than you in 
similar inventions. The model 
has its points, I will admit, and 
that is why I will make you an 
offer. I will give you a cheque 
for £joo down for your model 
and all lights." 

- Mr. Hamer looked distressed. 
“ I am sorry, Mr. Carne—I am 
very sorry—but I could not ac¬ 
cept such terms. I do not wish 
to pait with all rights, and I am 
anxious to build the full-sized 
machine at once." 

“ I'll say seven hundred and 
fifty,” said’Came sharply.“ That 
is my final offer.” 


Mr. Hamer shook his head. 
“I am very sorry indeed, Mr. 
Carne, but I cannot sell.” 

The big man was not accus¬ 
tomed to opposition. Besides, 
he realised much more clearly 
than he had allowed that this 
model was a startlingly new 
invention. 

“ You’ll sell or be sorry,” he 
retorted harshly. “ I should 
advise you to remember that 
you are my servant, and that 
you depend upon me for the very 
bread you eat and the roof that 
shelters you.” 

It was the wrong tone to 
take with a man like Martin 
Hamer. Quiet and gentle as he 
was, he was no coward. 

He threw up his head. “ I 
call that an ungenerous taunt, 
Mr. Carne. You should bear in 
mind that I give you my work 
in return for your money.” 

“ I can do without your work 
much more -easily than you can 
do without my money," sneered 
the other. “I can get a dozen 
draughtsmen as good for less 
than I am paying you.” 

Mr. Hamer’s eyes flashed, yet 
he kept liis temper. “ In that 
case, sir,” he answered quietly, 
“ I suggest that you should do 
so without loss of time.” 

Mortimer Carne glared for a 
moment at the man who had 
dared to beard him. 

“ I will 1 ” he said, in a voice 
hoarse with anger. “ Take your¬ 
self and your beggarly model off 
at once, and never dare show 
your face in my works again. 
And when you are starving don’t 
come and beg of me—that’s all 
I have to tell you.” 

With that he swung round 
and stamped out of the place. 

The other stood perfectly 
still, listening to the heavy tread 
descending the stairs. He drew a 
long breath. 

“ What -will Cyril say ? ” he 
murmured, with drawn face. 
He paused. “ And Stella ? ” he 
added sadly. “ What about 
Stella ? It will be cruel to break 
their friendship, yet now that 
this has happened Carne will 
never allow Cyril to see her." 

CHAPTER 3 

Burglary 

It was as hard a task as 
Martin Hamer had ever liad to 
tell his son how he had lost his 
place in the Ajax Works. The 
worst of it all was that he liad no 
private income, and that his 
experiments had run away .with 
most of his savings. 

" So you see, Cyril,” he ended, 
" we must leave the ■ house at 
once, take a cheap cottage, and 
live as quietly as we can for the 
present.” 

But Cyril was not in the least 
dismayed. 

“ Right you are, Dad ! But it 
will only be till you get someone 
to take on the airship.” 

His _ father looked at him 
steadily. 

“You don’t blame me, Cyril ? ” 

“ Blame you ! ” cried Cyril. 
" My dear Dad, how could you 
possibly' have done anything 
else than what you did do ? ’’ 

“ But you begged me not to 
go to Carne." 

“ Oh, I know him a bit better 
than you! You see, I’ve learnt a 
lot by being so much with 
Stella.” His face fell suddenly. 
" I say, I suppose he won’t let 
Stella come here any- more ? ” 

’ “ I am afraid he . won’t,” 
replied liis father sadly. 


Cyril bit his lip. He was very 
fond of the pretty niece of the 
Steel ICing. He and Stella had 
always been tremendous chums. 

“ That’s poor luck,” he said, 
“ but never mind. Once we are 
on our legs old Came wall come 
round quick enough. As for 
Stella, even her uncle could 
never make her go back on us.” 

He paused. 

“ But what about Tim ? ” he 
asked quickly.’ 

Mr. Carne shook his head. 

“ He will have to go. I can’t 
afford even his wages. I’ll ring 
and tell him.” 

He touched the bell, and 
almost at once the door opened, 
and in came the quaintest-looking 
youth you could see in a day’s 
walk. He was only just five feet 
high, and until you had a good 
look at him you would have said 
he was about fourteen. But his 
queer, wrinkled face was that of 
a man of twenty. He had eyes 
as green as a cat’s, a snub nose, a 
shock of close-cropped, bright- 
red hair, and a wide mouth, with 
an excellent set of white teeth. 

As a matter of fact, Tim 
M’Keown was about seventeen, 
but had no notion of the date of 
his birthday. He had never kept 
one at all until that ugly acci¬ 
dent in the Ajax works, when he 
had been taken in half dead 
and doctored back to life by Mr. 
Hamer and his son. 

“Ye was wanting me, sorr ? ” 
he said, looking keenly at Mr. 
Hamer. 

Mr. Hamer cleared his throat. 

“ Yes, Tim. I—I have some 
bad news to give you. I have 
lost my post in Mr. Game’s 
works. It’s a very serious loss to 
me, for I have nothing besides 
my pay, and no other position in 
sight. To put it plainly, Tim, I 
cannot afford to pay even your 
wages, and I am afraid you must 
try to find another place.” 

Tim stared as if he could not 
quite believe his ears. 

“ Me find another place, is 
it ? " Then his face fell visibly. 
“Is it that you’re sick of me, 
sorr ? ” 

Don’t be foolish, Tim. No 
one could ask for a better boy. 
It is simply that I cannot pay 
your wages.” 

Tim' looked straight in Mr. 
Hamer’s face. 

“ And is it for that I’d be 
laving you ? ” he demanded. 
“ Is it me that would be taking 
another man’s money when ye 
made me ? Sure now, so long as 
ye can give me bite and. sup, 
here I stay, so let there be no 
more talk about it.” 

There was more talk, but Mr. 
Hamer was quite unable to 
change Tim’s decision. Suddenly 
a bell tinkled through the house, 
and Tim hurried off. Cyril 
looked at his father. 

“ I knew he wouldn’t go, 
Dad,” he began triumphantly. 

Before anything more could 
be said, the door opened. 

“ Misther Kent to see ye ! ” 
announced Tim. 

Mr. Hamer started violently. 

“ Kent,” he repeated, in a 
voice of extreme astonishment—■ 
“ Bertram Kent—impossible ! ” 

The new-comer laughed softly. 
It was not a pleasant sound. 

" Yes, Mr. Hamer," he said, 
in a curious, purring voice. ‘ ‘ Ber¬ 
tram Kent, and no one else.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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ISblllllW ® 0 . It is Good to be Honest and ^me 0 ® 


MARTIN CRUSOE 

A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, 


Dr MERRYMAN 

" JJobby, I’m surprised. This 
note from your teacher says 
you’re the last boy in a class of 
twenty-five.” 

" Well, I could be worse.” 

" I don’t see how.” 

" It might have been a bigger 
class.” 


0 0-3 

The Zoo That Never Was 



Qometimes the Swop comes to the 
top 

To float upon a wave, 

And never stops till the wind drops. 
It’s really rather brave ! 

0 0 3 

Is Your Name Dennis ? 

'J'his was originally a shortened 
form of the Christian name 
Dionysius, borne by one of your 
forefathers. His companions found 
it easier to call him Dennis, and 
after a time his family and descen¬ 
dants, including yourself, ' had it 
for their surname. 

0 3 3 

The Fancy Dress Ball 

“ Jo this night’s masquerade,” 
quoth Dick, 

" By pleasure I am beckoned, 
And think ’twould be a jolly trick 
To go as Charles the Second.” 

Tom felt for repartee a-thirst. 

And thus to Richard said : 

’* You’d better go as Charles the 
First, 

For that requires no head.” 


A Merry Man 

” J laugh,” a would-be wit once 
cried, 

" At everyone that laughs at me.” 
" Good luck,” a merry friend re¬ 
plied, 

“ How very merry you must be.” 
3 3 3 

Can You Spell 1 

D°, you know what ward these 
letters spell: Ghoughphiheigh- 
tteeau ? The word is potato. Gli 
stands for p, as in hiccough ; ough 
are o as in dough; phth are for t, 
as in phthisis; eigh are for a as in 
neighbour ; tte are t, as in gazette ; 
and eau stand for o as'in beau. 

3 3 3 

Tangrams 


Qut out a large square of card¬ 
board into seven pieces, as 
shown in the small sketch, and see 



object, but the pieces must fit closely 
together, and must not overlap. 

Almost any object can be rqade 
from these tangrams. Just try 
for yourself. More tangram pic¬ 
tures will be given from time to 
time. 

3 3 3 

“ JJaddy,” asked little Jack, 

" where does a snake begin 
when ho wants to wag his tail ? ” 

3 3 3 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
Is Your Kane Here ? 

The names in the puzzle pictures 
were Ernest and Carmen. 


1 CHAPTER 71 

How Willard Ran for His Life 

The Seminoles of the Everglades 
are not like the Indians of the Great 
West. They are a poor and rather 
cowardly lot who live by fishing. 
On Manatee Island there were only 
about twenty all told, and, so far 

2 from offering any resistance, they 

- crowded round the canoe, begging 
for tobacco and cartridges. 

Ladd knew how to talk to them. 
Martin stood by, positively shaking 
with anxiety as the American or¬ 
dered them toproducetlieir prisoner. 

The chief, a long-baked person 
who looked as if he had never 
f washed in his life, but who was 

- called by the high-sounding name 
of Tigertail, looked doubtful. 

" What you give me if I bring 
' you white man ? ’’ he asked. 

" I’ll give you the worst hammer¬ 
ing you ever had in your life if you 
don’t take us to him double quick.” 

• retorted Ladd ; and his hand went 
. to his pistol pocket. 

Tigertail took the hint. 

" All right. You come this 
way,” he answered sulkily. 

He led the way back from the 
beach by a narrow path overhung 
by enormous live oaks. Great 
trails of Spanish moss hung from 
g the branches, cutting off the light 

- so that it was almost dark beneath. 
The ground was wet and swampy, 
and had a sour, unpleasant smell. 

They came out into an open space 
where one of those strange old 
shell mounds rose among the trees. 
Here were some rough liuEs in 
which the Indians lived. Tigertail 
6 led them to one cf these. 

" Him white mail live here,” he 
grunted. 

Martin dashed forward, and flung 
aside the curtain of skins which 
covered the door. 

A man rose from an old packing- 
case. He was dressed in rags. His 
. hair was quite white, and so was 
i his untrimmed beard. He stood 
staring at Martin, as though he saw 
a ghost. 

“ You, Martin ! ” he gasped. 

" Dad 1 ” cried Martin, grasping 
both his father’s hands. "Oh,Dad: 
What have they done to you ? ” 

Mr. Vaile recovered a little. 

8 " Martin, is it really you ? But 

I knew you would find me.” 

" It’s a miracle I ever did, Dad. 
That blackguard Willard wired me 
that you were dead.” 

" I thought as much,” returned 
Mr. Vaile grimly. “ Yet I always 
felt that you would come in search 
of me. It was only that which kept 
me going at all. Where is Willard? " 

" Outside with Captain Krieger 
and Mr. Ladd. But I forgot, you 
don't even know who they are, and 
there’s no time to tell you now. 
What we’ve got to do is to get you 
away from this beastly place just as 
quickly as ever we can." 

" I can assure you I am quite 
ready to go," answered his lather, 
with the ghost of a smile. , 

Martin put his strong young arm 
round his father, and led him out. 

" Here he is * ” he announced 
joyfully. ” This is Captain Krieger, 
father, and here is Mr. I.add. I 
owe a lot to both of them." 

Martin saw, by their faces, how 
shocked they were at the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Vaile. And he himself, 
seeing now in a stronger light the 
wreck of the fine man that liis 
father had been only a few months 
ago, felt his blood boil. 

He strung round on Willard. 

" This is your doing, you black¬ 
guard 1 ” he said fiercely. 


the popular story-writer 

Ladd wisely interrupted. 

“ We promised not to prosecute, 
sonny,” lie remarked mildly. 
" That was as far as our under¬ 
taking .went, as I remember. But 
see here, there ain't any reason 
why we shouldn’t leave him right 
here where he's left Mr. Vaile all 
this time-- 

' ’ Hi, stop him ! ”' he broke off, 
and sprang forward ; for Willard, 
with a sudden howl of terror, had 
turned and bolted out of the glade, 
and Ladd, quick as he was, was not 
quite quick enough to catch him. 

“ After him 1 ” shouted Ladd. 
“He’s making for the boat. If he 
reaches it first lie'll get avay.” 

His' words were cut short by a 
scream. There was the sound of 
a heavy fall. 

Ladd ar.d Martin, racing forward, 
almost fell over Willard, who lay 
in the path writhing in agony. 

“ I’m snake-bit,” he groaned. 
“ A rattler got me." 

CHAPTER 72 

The Confession 

However much you may hate or 
despise a man, you forget all that 
when he is snake-bitten. 

Martin dropped down on his 
knees beside the wretched Willard. 

" Where ? ” lie asked quickly. 

“ My right leg, just above the 
ankle," groaned Willard-. 

Martin had the trouser leg rolled 
up in a twinkling, and the sock 
turned down. Sure enough, there 
were two small punctures about 
half an inch apart. They were red 
and angry, and the flesh around the 
marks was already beginning to puff. 

Martin snatched out a handker¬ 
chief, tied it round the leg just 
above the bite, and, picking up a 
short piece cf stick, began twisting 
the bandage as tightly as he could. 

" That’s right, sonny,” said 
Ladd. ” Say, I’ve got a syringe 
with permanganate in my pocket. 
Wait a jiffy. I’ll fix him.” 

As he spoke he took the hypo¬ 
dermic syringe out of its case, 
then, pushing the point well under 
the skin of Willard’s calf, injected 
a good dose of its contents. 

They carried him into one of the 
the huts, and there he lay in a heap, 
almost insensible. 

" It’s fright,” whispered Ladd to 
Martin. “ He's plumb scared. 
I've known chaps to die of fright, 
and it looks to me like this galoot 
was going to do it. Myself, I don’t 
believe it was a rattler at all, but 
just a mocassin. A mocassin’s 
bad enough, but not near so bad 
as a rattler." 

It looked as if Ladd was right. 
Willard was so terrified that he 
made no sort of fight for life. He 
collapsed like a pricked bladder. 

Ttvo hours passed. .Might had 
fallen, but a big fire blazed outside 
the hut. The party had cooked 
their supper and were eating it 
when Ladd, who had been watching 
Willard, came out. 

“ Say, Martin, I reckon Willard’s 
going. But he’s sensible and 
reckons he wants to make a con¬ 
fession. He's told me enough to 
clear your Dad, and I’ve 'written 
it down. I reckon, if he signs it 
and Captain Krieger here witnesses 
it, the job’s as good as done.” 

Martin sprang to his feet. 

" If he clears Dad, I’ll forgi-fe 
him everything,” he declared. 

" And so will I,” said Mr. Vaile. 
" Indeed, I can find it in my heart 
to be sorry for the wretched man. 
This is a terrible way in which to 
die. Go in, Krieger, and witness 
his confession.” 

IO BE CONCLUDED 


The Idle Schoolboy 

Just about the time that the 
French Revolution broke out, 
a little Scotch boy in Fifeshire 
was shocking his father, a 'min¬ 
ister of the old school, by spend¬ 
ing most of his spare time in 
drawing pictures on the nursery 
walls, and scrawling portraits of 
visitors to the Manse-, on the 
floors of the rooms. 

The boy has told us. himself 
that he could draw before lie 
could read, and paint before he 
could spell. A little later ha 
used to carry a notebook about 
with him, and make sketches in 
it of the people he met on the 
road. His father thought it time 
he gave himself to more serious 
pursuits, and at the age of seven 
lie was sent to school. There he 
took little interest in the studies 
or the games, and used to amuse 
the boys and girls by drawing 
pictures of them, which he would 
se'l for pieces of pencil, pen-nibs, 
or marbles. 

His parents, like most Scottish 
people of that day, had a 
great longing to see their boy 
become a minister, but it was 
clear that this would never be, 
and when he was fourteen it was 
decided to give him the chance of 
becoming an artist. 

Ho was sent to the Academy in 
Edinburgh, but the sketches he 
took were not considered good, 
and he was rejected. Influence, 
however, secured admission to 
the school, and when he, was 
eighteen he gained a prize of 
ten guineas in open competition. 

He went back to his homo 
in Fifeshire, and painted a 
picture of a fair near his home, 
which had in it 140 figures, 
portraits- of local celebrities, 
who had been sketched during 
church services when he was a 
boy. The picture was sold for 
T25, and then the artist went 
to London., 

He was introduced to an earl 
and painted a picture for him, 
which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. This picture 
created quite a sensation, and 
he received thirty guineas for it. 

He painted many other pic¬ 
tures of everyday folk, but the 
most famous was one called 
“ The Blind Fiddler.” It showed 
an old fellow who used to 
wander about his Scottish home, 
and of whom he had made many 
sketches as a boy. 

His father and brothers died, 
and he had a great struggle 
to support a whole host of 
relations, but he did it like a 
man. Kings disputed for his 
pictures, dukes gave him commis¬ 
sions, and he 
was elected a 
Royal Academi¬ 
cian at 26, 
and afterwards 
knighted. 

Hetravelledto 
Constantinople 
and Palestine, 
but on the 
way back died 
on board ship 
and was buried at sea. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
Ite Shy Girl last week wa3 Charlotte Bron.’j , 


A Surprise for Jacko 

" That new boy is a regular muff,” declared Jacko—" warm 
baths, mufflers and goloshes! Coo ! I’d have to be dead before 
they made a glass-case mummy of me like that. He wants a 
ducking to make a man of him—my word 1 ” he added suddenly, 
r that wouldn’t be half a bad idea.” 

“ What ? ” cried the boys. 

“ To duck him,” replied Jacko. " Wc will, too.” 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, they all crept along to 
the new boy’s bed. 

“ One—two—three ! ” whispered Jacko. 

At the word “ three ” each of the-boys grabbed a comer, rolled 



the sleeping figure over in the blankets, and carried It out. 

“ He is a weight! " gasped Jacko. “ Hang on, boys. 
Here we are 1 Don't let go. Dip him in, and then throw him on 
the lawn ! ” 

Splash ! The boys dropped their burden and stood back. 

The figure sat up. 

“ The Master ! ” shouted the boys in horror. 

It was the Master, right enough, who for some unknown reason 
had chosen to sleep in the new boy’s bed that night. 

It was too awful. They took to their heels and fled. 
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Breaking in an Irish horse that will follow his 
master like a dog, yet strongly objects to harness 


The little girl who was nursed 
back to health by Princess IVIary 


Dancing in the medals they have won—Clever 
Highland dancers at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire 



Qolf on the sands 


A New York aeroplane catching an 
Atlantic steamer with late mails 


Lillie Newman, who fell over a cliff 
60 feet high. See story on page two 



John Francis, the old London boot- 
black, to whom a friend has left £1500 


Gathering fir cones in the 
forest as a substitute for coal 


Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, reading to his little daughter IVIary 
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